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i ines first French Republic fought its battles against 
the European monarchies in the 18th century with the 
watchword of “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.”” The news- 
paper device of the German war federation of the 2oth 
century was Kultur. What has Kultur meant in the past, 
and what did it mean then, to Germany and to the Ger- 
mans? The answer is not a simple one. Sixty or seventy 
million people do not all attach the same meaning simul- 
taneously to a comprehensive word of this kind, and the 
evolution of Kultur from its use as a symbol of the activities 
of peace to its use as a symbol of war cannot be summed up 
ina formula. Yet the theme is of importance. It is a com- 
monplace among soldiers as well as civilians, and German 
soldiers as well as German civilians, that men, guns, and 
bombs are not the only forces necessary in war. There are 
also what a French psychologist has called idées-forces. 

The Kultur war campaign in Germany was preceded 
many years before by a culture peace campaign in England. 
It was between 1860 and 1870 that Matthew Arnold entered 
on his campaign to give the word culture a new virtue 
and power in English : the power, as he hoped, to transform 


1 I venture to use M. Alfred Fouillée’s phrase without claiming to be an adherent of the 
elaborate theory associated with it by its distinguished author in his Psychologie des 
Idées-Forces. 
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the whole social system of England, no less. It was to be an 
instrument of individual action, entirely different in char- 
acter from the Reform Bills and other devices of social 
reformers, which he regarded as “‘ mere machinery” ; it was 
to work for “‘ perfection ” in the individual, and, through the 
individual, for the perfection of every class of the community. 
Arnold’s efforts met with somewhat rude criticism; and one 
point of that criticism is set forth in a witty and forcible 
dialogue on “‘ Culture,”’ by Frederic Harrison, published in 
the Fortnightly Review for November 1867 and reprinted in a 
volume of essays. The two personages of the dialogue are 
the Narrator himself, posing as the exponent and (somewhat 
doubtful) friend of Matthew Arnold, and a German Baron, 
Arminius von Thunder-ten-dronck, a name taken by Arnold 
for a character in some letters published in the Pall Mail 
Gazette? The passage which I am going to quote gives 
an idea of the meanings attached at the time to the word 
culture in England and in Germany, and of the new mean- 
ing which Arnold then wished to attribute to the English word. 

“* Culture,” said I (the Narrator is speaking), “‘. . . is the 
moral and social passion for doing good; it is the study and 
pursuit of perfection, and this perfection is the growth and 
predominance of our humanity proper, as distinguished from 
our animality. It teaches us to conceive of perfection as 
that in which the characters of beauty and intelligence are 
both present, which unites the two noblest of things, Sweetness 
and Light.’’ 

** Good,”’ said the German, smiling as I warmed over these 
beautiful words. ‘‘ Well said, and truly said; now you are 
coming to the point.” 


1 The Choice of Books, 1886. 

* Some (or all ?) of these letters were republished by Arnold as a book, Friendship’s 
Garland, in 1871. Mr. Harrison introduced a slight variation in the name of the baron, 
which Arnold himself had borrowed from Voltaire’s Candide. 

3 The phrases of this paragraph are taken from various passages in Arnold’s essay on 
“ Culture and its Enemies ” published in the Cornhill Magazine for July 1867. Culture and 
Anarchy, which includes this essay or its substance, was not published till 1869. “* Sweet- 
ness and Light ” is a phrase quoted by Arnold from Swift. 
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‘“‘ Ah,” I replied, “I thought you would see it aright 
before long.” 

‘* Yes,” said he, “a truth which our great Goethe taught 
all his life, and which the small parasitic fry who follow him 
have carried abroad far and near. But stay,” cried he, as if 
doubting; “‘ why is all this called culture? I had not so 
understood the word in your most mysterious insular tongue.” 

** Well,” said I, rather at a loss, ‘‘ because he tells us it is so.”’ 

“* Nay,”’ said the German, in his arrogant way instructing 
me in my own mother tongue. “ I thought your word culture 
implied simply the amenities of education, the training of 
the taste—belles lettres, and esthetics, in short ? ”’ 

** True,” I answered, “‘. . . so it does in dictionaries, in 
common writing, and in ordinary speech; but a master of 
style like our teacher may put his own sense on the word, I 
suppose ? ”’ 

The Narrator of Mr. Harrison’s dialogue was not quite 
right; it was not his own sense that Matthew Arnold tried to 
put into the word, it was Goethe’s; and also one of the main 
senses current in Germany at the time, as the German baron 
implies. 

Before going further back into the history of the word in 
Germany, it is well to point out that, although Arnold failed 
to introduce into English the moral connotation which he 
wished the word culture to bear, he succeeded in raising the 
word to a higher level by widening and strengthening its 
intellectual and esthetic meaning. Mr. John Bright in the 
sixties had declared that people used the word culture “ to 
mean a smattering of the two dead languages of Greek and 
Latin.” After Arnold’s time that was no longer possible. 
The word easily survived the discredit brought on it by the 
academic school satirized in Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
‘Patience’ in the eighties; and Mr. Frederic Harrison 
himself used it respectfully in 1911 in a grave tribute to his 
old opponent.!' Professor A. N. Whitehead, one of our most 

1 Autobiographic Memoirs, vol. I1, p. 111. 
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distinguished men of science, has recently defined it as 
“* Activity ofthought, and receptiveness to beauty, and humane 
feeling.” I have myself defined culture as sensitiveness and 
responsiveness over a wide field of knowledge regarded as of 
value by the community.? Arnold’s prose conferred nobility 
on the word; it is one for which we have no equivalent; and I 
trust that it may not be injured by the degradation of its 
German cousin Xultur, to the singular history of which I 
now turn. 

The word Cultur (as it was originally spelt), the Latin 
cultura, was introduced into Germany from France; and 
thanks to Johann Christoph Adelung (1732-1806), a typical 
German scholar of the universal type, the date of its intro- 
duction can be fixed with some precision.* In the first edition 
of his dictionary the Grammatisch-kritisches Worterbuch der 
Hochdeutschen Mundart, etc., Cultur does not appear in the 
volume published in 1774, containing the letter C, nor does 
it appear under the letter K. In the second edition of the 
volume containing C, published in 1793, Cultur appears, and 
is defined as follows: ‘the ennobling or refining of the 
whole spiritual and bodily powers of a person or people; 
so that the word connotes not only the enlightenment 
(Aufkldrung) and ennobling of the understanding by delivering 
it from prejudices, but also the polishing (Politur), the ennobling 
and refining of the moral qualities (der Sitten).’” The word 
started well on its German career, and Adelung himself by his 
own writings gave vitality to it, and added a connotation in 
German which has become famous, but which, oddly enough, 
does not figure in the definition of his dictionary. Adelung 
was not only a grammarian and lexicographer of real dis- 
tinction, he also wrote on every subject under the sun with 


1 In a volume of essays, The Organisation of Thought, 1917, p. 3. 

® In Examinations and their Relation to Culture and Efficiency, 1918, p. 9. 

® Adelung regards Cultur as derived both from the Latin cultura and from the French 
culture. I suggest that his contemporary evidence may be accepted as against the 
authority of later dictionaries which only quote the Latin etymology. But Cicero’s 
phrase cultura animi philosophia est (Tusc. 2.13), referred to in some of these dictionaries, 
is to be borne in mind. 
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almost incomprehensible incongruity and industry; and, 
according to competent authorities (Scherer in the Allge- 
meine Deutsche Biographie, and M. Heyne in his Deutsches 
Worterbuch), it was he who invented the word Culturgeschichte 
in his Geschichte der Cultur, a book which was published in 
1782.1. This book was developed by Adelung from his Kurzer 
Begriff menschlicher Fertigketten und Kenntnisse, a weird little 
encyclopedic treatise on human arts and knowledge, in four 
volumes, seeking to trace out the development of every form 
of human activity, from metallurgy and leather manufacture 
to the emotions and the categorical imperative of Kant. 
It had a great success in German schools and was the German 
forerunner of the numerous Culturgeschichten of the present 
day; it is obviously the use of the word Cultur in its compound 
Culturgeschichte which has led Germans to associate the word 
Cultur (and later Kultur) with the conveniences of German 
apartment-houses, and the stucco of Charlottenburg, as well 
as with the philosophy of Kant and the poetry of Goethe *; 
and behind that use of the word Culturgeschichte there lies 
something more important, the desire to make the history 
of the human race a history of all human activity and not 
only those of kings and battles.» That underlying idea, 
however, like the word Cultur itself, was admittedly of French 
origin. Scherer, in his comments in the Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographie on Adelung’s work on this subject, says that the 
“* form of such considerations was introduced by Voltaire, the 
method chiefly by Montesquieu, and, in Germany, by 
Winckelmann.”* It is in the Avant-propos to Voltaire’s 


! Not in the British Museum Library. 

* Meyer’s Konversationslexikon of 1897, in the article on Kulturgeschichte, expressly states 
that it requires an “ investigation of the whole social life, including dwellings, hygiene, 
clothing, furniture and utensils, way of living, food, morals and customs, legal concep- 
tions, beliefs and superstitions at different periods.” 

* We see the contrast in comparing such a book as J. R. Green's Short History of the 
English People with Hume. 

* G. Klemm, in the introduction to his Allgemeine Cultur-Geschichte der Menschheit (1843), 
and the Brockhaus Conversationslexikon of 1902, make similar acknowledgments of Voltaire’s 
originality in this direction as emphatically as French critics like Lanson. 
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Essay sur V histoire générale, written between 1740 and 1749 and 
published in 1756, that there occurs the famous phrase, 
** Le but de ce travail n'est pas de savoir en quelle année un Prince 
indigne d’étre connu succéda a un Prince barbare chez une nation 
grossiére.”’ (The object of this work is not to ascertain in what 
year a sovereign, unworthy of record, succeeded the bar- 
barian prince of an unpolished nation.) 

I should add that to Adelung, as to Kant, culture and 
civilization meant peace. The following sentence, extracted 
from his Kurzer Begriff (2nd ed., 1789, vol. IV, p. 596 sq.), 
reads as a supremely ironical criticism of the Kultur of the 
2oth century and also indicates at the same time one of the 
origins of the riicksichtslos policy of Bismarck, Treitschke, and 
the Pan-Germans. ‘‘ The Law of Convenience (Convenienz- 
recht),”’ says Adelung, “‘ of recent origin but only nominally 
so (for the thing itself is of great antiquity), is neither more nor 
less than the Right of the Stronger, the fundamental law of 
brutal uncultivated nature (der rohen sich selbst ueberlassenen 
Natur), which should no longer be obeyed in moralized States 
of which the common good is the most powerful bond.” 
Adelung continues: ‘“‘ When a State under this law seeks 
nothing but its own advantage where and how it can, all the 
bonds of civilized conditions vanish, the weaker is the prey of 
the stronger, and between those of equal or nearly equal 
strength there reigns warfare, either ceaseless or interrupted 
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yas only by short intervals, the greatest evil of a moralized 
a society (der gesitteten Gesellschaft), since it is in direct contradic- 

ay tion to its essential objects.’”? 

et 1 The German is wo er kann und wie er kann; perhaps the best translation would be : 

si at * by all and every means.” 


* Riicksichtslos is generally translated as “ ruthless,” but the literal sense of the word 
is simply “ regardless,” and the actual sense of the word is not far removed from its 
literal one; the riicksichtslos policy is not a policy which consciously rejects mercy, but one 
which is indifferent to any moral consequences. It is a policy of the kind which Count 
Luxburg advocated when as Minister to the Argentine, a country with which Ger- 
many was at peace, he suggested that in the pursuit of the aim in view, some of its 
3% vessels should be “ spurlos versenkt,” i.e. sunk without leaving any trace of survivors who 

B: might prove inconvenient. No consideration of humanity (or of inhumanity) enters into 
it; the Convenienzrecht denounced by Adelung defines it exactly. 
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The word Cultur was not long allowed to remain in German 
dictionaries unchallenged. J. H. Campe, in the new edition 
of Adelung, published in 1807 after Adelung’s death, 
abandons the letter C as unnecessary in German except for a 
few names, and takes out the word Cultur altogether from the 
main body of the work, but inserts it in a separate volume, 
which he entitles ‘‘ Worterbuch zur Erkldérung und Verdeutschung 
der unserer Sprache aufgedrungenen fremden Ausdriicke ’’ (Dictionary 
for the explanation and Germanization of foreign expressions 
which have invaded our language).! 

Both the immediate popularity of the word Cultur and its 
prompt condemnation by Campe are exactly typical of the 
attraction experienced by Germany for French ideas and of 
the constant reactions against them. The historical origin 
of the attraction is well known. In Germany the Renais- 
sance was arrested by the Thirty Years’ War, while France 
emerged from her wars of the 17th century as the most 
polished nation in Europe. If, in solid and lofty intellectual 
achievement, England, with Shakespeare, Milton, Newton, 
Boyle, and Locke, stood second to no other country at the 
time, Germany was dazzled by the brilliancy of French 
literature, science, and art; and in the 18th century it was to 
France that she looked first for her models.?. Frederick the 
Great’s admiration for France was typical; and the greatest 
of Germans, Goethe, who regarded the civilization of his 
own country as dating back for only a century or two, 
unhesitatingly declared France to be largely the source of 
his own Bildung (where Bildung means the formation of his 
mind). There are many passages in Goethe showing his 


1 The word was generally spelt “ Cultur” until the nineties. I have purposely used 
the earlier spelling where the original authors used it, so far as I can ascertain. My 
friend Mr. A. E. Twentyman, of the Board of Education, informed me that it was not 
until 1903 that the new spelling reform including the substitution of K for hard C was 
officially adopted throughout Germany. 

* M. L. Reynaud in his solid Histoire générale del’ influence frangaise en Allemagne (1914), P- 9, 
makes the sweeping statement with reference to German Kultur: “ Sa * Kultur’ presque 
toute entiére, des origines jusqu’a nos jours, est un présent de notre peuple. 

* For a note on the uses of the word Bildung, see p. 342. 
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respect for France; but the one to which I especially refer 
throws a clear light on at any rate one of the meanings which 
he attached to Cultur, and one entirely consistent with 
Adelung’s definition. It is reported in the Conversations 
with Eckermann (March 14, 1830). Goethe is explaining to 
Eckermann why he did not write the songs of hate expected of 
him. “I have never (said Goethe) affected in my poetry 
what I did not feel. . . . Love poems I only wrote when I 
was in love. How could I then have written Songs of Hate 
without hate? And, between ourselves, I did not hate the 
French, however much I thanked God when we were rid of 
them. And how could I, to whom the only things of import- 
ance are civilization and barbarism (Cultur und Barbarei), hate 
a nation that is among the most civilized on earth, and to 
which I owed so large a portion of my own culture (Bildung) ? 
*“* Apart from this (continued Goethe) there is something 
singular with regard to national hatred. In the lowest grades 
of civilization (Cultur) you always find it strongest and most 
violent. But there is a stage at which it disappears entirely and 
in which, as it were, one stands above the nations, and feels the 
joy or the woe of a neighbouring nation as if it had happened 
to one’s own. This stage of civilization (Diese Culturstufe) 
was in accordance with my nature, and I had become firmly 
established in it before I reached my sixtieth year.” * 
The passage, no doubt, directly inspired Matthew Arnold’s 
phrase “‘ Culture hates hatred,” ? and perhaps something of 


1 “* Ich habe in meiner Poesie nie affectiert. . . . Liebesgedichte habe ich nur gemacht wenn ich 
liebte. Wie hétte ich nun Lieder des Hasses schreiben kinnen ohne Hass! Und, unter uns, ich 
hasste die Franzosen nicht, wiewohl ich Gott dankte, als wir sie los waren. Wie hdtte auch tch, 
dem nur Cultur und Barbarei Dinge von Bedeutung sind, eine Nation hassen kénnen, die zu den 
cultiviertesten der Erde gehért und der ich einen so grossen Theil meiner eigenen Bildung verdankte ! 

“* Ueberhaupt,” fuhr Goethe fort, “‘ ist es mit dem Nationalhass ein eigenes Ding. Auf den 
untersten Stufen der Cultur werden Sie ihn immer am stérksten und heftigsten finden. Es giebt aber 
eine Stufe, wo er ganz verschwindet und wo man gewissermassen iiber den Nationen steht, und man ein 
Gliick oder eine Wehe seines Nachbarvolks empfindet als ware es dem eigenen begegnet. Diese 
Culturstufe war meiner Natur gemdiss, und ich hatte mich darin lange befestigt, che ich mein sech- 
zigstes Jahr erreicht hatte.” 

Gesprache mit Goethe, J. P. Eckermann, 3ter Theil. (March 14, 1830.) 

® Cornhill Magazine, July, 1867, and Culture and Anarchy, 1882, 3rd ed., p. 43- 
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his general conception of the word. It is important to note 
that Goethe uses Cultur in this passage in two somewhat 
different senses; in the second instance Cultur means civiliza- 
tion in its widest sense, of which the stages vary from the 
lowest to the highest, but in the first instance Cultur is used 
to mean a high stage of civilization, civilization as opposed to 
Barbaret. Schiller uses the word in the same sense of refined 
civilization. Speaking of the influence of Italy on France 
after the Italian campaign of Francis I, he says: ‘‘ The dawn 
of culture (Cultur) appeared, France already hastened to 
welcome her civilization ”’ (i.e. after the Dark Ages).! The 
passage is interesting as showing that “ civilization’’ and 
‘ Cultur’? are used as synonyms (see below). In_ the 
Wahlverwandtschaften * Goethe declares that “ marriage is the 
basis and the summit of all Cultur (civilization) ; it makes the 
brutal man gentle, and the most refined (der Gebildetste) has no 
better opportunity to show his gentleness.”’ But he also uses 
it with two meanings lying far apart but both comprised in 
Adelung’s definition. When Mephistopheles, in the First 
Part of “‘ Faust,” reproaches the witch for not recognizing him, 
she humbly excuses herself on the ground that his cloven 
hoofs are not visible, to which Mephisto rejoins (lines 2495-8): 


** Auch die Cultur, die alle Welt beleckt, 

Hat auf den Teufel sich erstreckt ; 

Das Nordische Phantom ist nun nicht mehr zu schauen: 
Wo siehst du Horner, Schweif, and Klauen?” 


The first two lines may be rendered freely :— 


Of Cultur too, which all good folk now wear 
The Devil himself has got a share. 


This is the extreme sense of culture as an external social 


1“ Die Morgenréthe der Cultur erschien, schon eilte Frankreich mit schnellen Schritten seiner 
Civilisirung entgegen.”’ (Geschichte der Franzésischen Unruhen, etc., K. Goedeke’s edition of 
Schiller’s works, 1867, vol. IX, p. 294.) 

? Jubildums-Ausgabe of Goethe's works, published by Cotta, vol. XXI, p.80. The refer- 
ences are to this edition, except where otherwise indicated. 
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polish, the Politur of Adelung. Goethe uses the word also in 
the most intimate and personal sense, and one akin to New- 
man’s use of the words “ enlargement” and “ enlighten- 
ment” in his Idea of a University. ‘“* Everything of out- 
standing excellence”’ (Alles Vortreffliche), he says, ‘‘ gives us a 
momentary sense of limitation because we feel that we have 
not reached its level; only in so far as we afterwards make it 
part of our own culture (nur in so fern wir es nachher in unsere 
Cultur aufnehmen), and an element in our forces of mind and 
spirit, does it become to us dear and valued.” ! 

Finally, Goethe uses the word, in speaking of Jung Stilling, 
in a sense in which it can hardly be rendered except by the 
phrase “ moral elevation” : 

“* But his innermost and most personal culture (Bildung) 
he owed to the pursuit of that widespread practice of those 
who sought for themselves their own salvation (auf thre eigne 
Hand thr Heil suchten), and tried to find edification (sich zu 
erbauen) through reading of the Holy Scriptures and pious 
books, and through mutual admonitions and confession, and 
so attained a degree of moral elevation (einen Grad von Cultur) 
which enforced admiration,” * and this sense is again evident 
in one of the Maxims and Reflections. ‘‘ Piety is not an end 
in itself, but a means by which to attain, through the purest 
spiritual quiet, the highest moral elevation (Frémmigkeit ist 
kein Zweck, sondern ein Mittel, um durch die reinste Gemiithsruhe 
zur héchsten Cultur zu gelangen).”’ * 

I have intentionally quoted above passages where the 
word Cultur is used by itself and is uncoloured by any adjec- 
tive tending to modify its meaning, for in expressions used 

1 Maximen und Reflexionen, Edition of Goethe published by the Goethe Gesellschaft 
(1907), vol. XXI, p. 65. (In the Jubilee (Cotta) edition of Goethe the Maxims and 
Reflections are scattered, so that it is inconvenient for reference.) There is a curious 
parallel passage in E. F. Benson’s clever novel The Climber: “ But that assimilation 
which is necessary before facts can become the food of culture, that kindling of the blood, 
as with romance, has not occurred.” 

* Dichtung und Wahrheit, Part 11, Book 9, edition quoted, vol. XXIII, p. 188. 


* Maximen und Reflexionen, Goethe-Gesellschaft edition of Goethe’s works, vol. XXI, 
No. 519, p. 112. 
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by Goethe such as die hdchste Cultur, unschdtzbare (priceless) 
Cultur, sittliche (moral) Cultur,' it is difficult or impossible to 
assign precisely their relative shares of meaning to the 
adjective and substantive respectively. 

We have, then, at the beginning of the 19th century Cultur 
employed in German with five fairly distinct connotations, 
without counting its primitive active senses, literal and 
figurative, of cultivating (1) the land, and (2) human 
faculties *: 

(1) To mean a state or stage of civilization, without any 
implication as to whether the particular state or stage is 
good or bad, high or low: the use created by Adelung 
through the expression Culturgeschichte. It is noteworthy that 
the use of the word culture in this sense seems to have been 
introduced into English by E. B. Tylor, the distinguished 
ethnologist. Buckle had called his work on the subject a History 
of Cwilization. Tylor called his first book, published in 1865, 
Researches into the Early History of Mankind, and acknowledges 
his obligations to Gustav Klemm’s Allgemeine Cultur-Geschichte 
der Menschheit and his Allgemeine Culturwissenschaft. Tylor’s 
next book, published in 1871, he calls Primitive Culture. 
In that book (4th ed., p. 1) * he says: “‘ Culture or Civiliza- 
tion, taken in its wide ethnographic sense, is that complex 
whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, 
custom, and any other capabilities and habits acquired by 
man as a member of society.” 

In this sense the word has purely an objective meaning. 
The result of culture, in its primitive active sense of cultivation, 
has thus, by a well-known means of word-formation, been 
designated by the same term as the process which has led 


to that result. 


1 This phrase is used in Dichtung und Wahrheit, Part 11, Book VII. (Cotta edition, 
vol. XXIII, p. 97.) 


* For an example of the active sense, in the phrase “ Cultur des Wissens,” see Goethe's 
Geschichte der Farbenlehre. (Edition quoted, vol. XL, p. 147.) 
* I have only been able to consult the fourth edition. I owe the suggestion that Tylor 


may have been influenced directly by Klemm to Professor Edward Westermarck, of the 
University of London. 
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(2) To mean civilization as opposed to barbarism, the 
culture of people who are regarded by the user of the word as 
on a high plane; and hence the three aspects of civilization in 
this sense, set out below: 

(3) Moral elevation. 

(4) Individual refinement, sensitiveness, and activity in the 
intellectual and esthetic sphere. This is the sense in which 
the word culture is most frequently used in English. 

The Germans sometimes, but not always, use Bildung in this 
or an allied sense.! 

(5) External polish. 

Before passing on I want to point out that as a result of the 
developments of the word indicated above, the word Cultur 
acquired in Germany a moral significance and a value which 
the French original did not claim. The definition of 
culture in the last edition of the Dictionary of the French 
Academy published before the word appeared in Adelung, 
the edition of 1762, was very simple: 

Cutture: Les fagons qu’on donne 4 la terre, pour la rendre 
plus fertile, et aux arbres et aux plantes pour les faire micux 
venir et les faire mieux rapporter, etc. 

CuLTurE: se dit aussi au figuré. Du soin qu’on prend 
des arts et de l’esprit. La culture des arts est fort importante. 
Travailler 4 la culture de l’esprit. On a trop négligé la 
culture de cet esprit. 

Absurd and ridiculous as it may seem at first sight, it will be 
seen that it is the moral significance which the word inherited 
from Goethe and his contemporaries which enabled it to be 
used as a watch-word in the Great War. 

One event in the history of the word Cultur, famous at the 
time, has been almost forgotten at the present day, owing to 
later political developments; I mean its use in the expression 
Culturkampf. The exact meaning of the phrase is defined by 
M. Heyne as: ‘‘ Kampf um das Gut der menschlichen Kultur” — 
a fight for the good of civilization. It was the phrase used in 

* See note on Bildung, p. 342 below. 
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1873 by Rudolf Virchow, the German Liberal and man of 
science, in an electoral address to describe the struggle be- 
tween Bismarck (whom he supported at the time) and the 
Pope; the struggle which followed the promulgation in 1870 
of the dogma of Papal infallibility. Bismarck ultimately 
““went to Canossa”’; he made terms with his opponents, 
and the Centre or Catholic party, which helped to win the 
victory, and which at the time of the war was the largest 
individual party in the Reichstag, was often a strong sup- 
porter of the German Government of the day. Culturkampf 
soon ceased to play any part in German politics; it only 
appeared in historical retrospects. 

In all countries there exist historians of different schools, 
and it would perhaps be a mistake to lay too much stress on 
the attack made in 1888 on the methods of Culturgeschichte by 
Dietrich Schafer, Professor of History in Berlin, who, being 
a worshipper of Bismarck, declared emphatically that the 
proper domain of history was political history, and not the 
history of the writers of Culturgeschichte, which concerns itself so 
largely with the doings of people other than kings and states- 
men.! Schafer’s attack, in spite of his personal distinction, 
seems to have had no serious influence either directly on 
Culturgeschichte, which remained as popular as ever in 
Germany, or, indirectly, on the evolution of the sense of Cultur. 

In the next stage Cultur appears to enter on its réle as a 
factor in German and European history. The foundations 
of Pan-Germanism had been established by Treitschke and 
others long before, but the Pan-German political movement, 
according to M. André Chéradame, began its existence in 
1894. 

The Pan-Germans saw that the idea of Kultur might be 
used as a powerful instrument for their policy, both internal 


1 Article on Das eigentliche Arbeitsgebiet der Geschichte, 1888, republished in Schafer’s 
Aufsétze, Vortrége, und Reden. The article led to a polemic with R. Gothein, who took up 
the cudgels in favour of his subject in Die Aufgaben der Kulturgeschichte, 1889. Schater 
wrote a further article in 1891 entitled Geschichte und Kulturgeschichte. 
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and foreign. It is true that for that purpose the history of 
Kultur in the sense of civilization had to be falsified, and, 
incidentally, that the rights of an individual to Kultur, in the 
sense of moral and intellectual culture of his own choice, 
had to be denied him. But that was part of the campaign, 
and I say campaign because the German people, and especi- 
ally German Liberals, were not particularly ready to adopt 
the new doctrines of history, of ethics, or of politics. 

I deal first with the sense of “ civilization.”” We derive 
interesting evidence of the twisting of the word in this sense 
from an ironical passage on Kultur, written in 1895 by Adolf 
Harnack, then one of the foremost men in German intellec- 
tual life, obviously smarting under the attacks of the Chauvin- 
ists.1 He explains that Wissenschaft (meaning scientific 
investigation) and Kultur (meaning the Kultur of his con- 
temporaries) were in many ways separated by a wide gulf, 
and one that could only be bridged in some places after many 
generations. ‘“‘ Scientific investigation,” he says, ‘‘ pursues 
its way regardless of ulterior motives,? and makes no com- 
promises (Die Wissenschaft kann keine Riicksichten* nehmen, 
keine Kompromisse schliessen), and above all it cannot abandon 
the investigation of the origin of things and values. But for 
Kultur, ulterior motives and compromises are essential, and 
she only dares reveal her own origin through a veil. If the 
relations between the two had had to be first settled in our 
own times, people would probably have entrusted the care 
of Kultur to highly educated journalists, while Wissenschaft 
would have been shut up in a monastery.” 

Harnack’s passage was obviously aimed, at any rate in part, 
at the theory that German civilization is entirely of Germanic 


1 The passage, first published anonymously in Die Christliche Velt in 1895, was re- 
printed in Harnack’s Reden und Aufsdtze, 1904, vol. II, p. 371. 

* I have translated the German Riicksicht here by “ ulterior motive.” I know of no 
other English equivalent which condenses in a single formula the idea of shaping one’s 
views not according to truth but according to the practical objects to be attained by 
their expression. The French phrase arriére-pensée is perhaps a more exact rendering 
of the German. 
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origin, a theory which with Ludwig Woltmann has since 
taken the comically extreme form that all European civiliza- 
tion since the Romans is of German origin!!' Mr. J. M. 
Robertson, M.P., gave us in his book on ‘‘ The Germans” 
a lively and scathing description of the methods of Pan- 
German pseudo-historians, including one Englishman, 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain, who became a naturalized 
German during the war. 

The ‘‘ race theory ” in its extremest form was part of the 
stock-in-trade of Pan-German writers. Reference should be 
made to the striking Creighton lecture on ‘“ Race Sentiment 
in History’ delivered by Lord Bryce before the University 
of London (University of London Press) (p. 25 and passim). 

I think it worth while to refer to one later passage by 
Harnack, in an essay on “‘ Germany and England,” published 
in the Neue Freie Presse in 1909, and closely allied in thought 
to the preceding. In it he predicted that the future depended 
on the relations of Germany and England; he pleaded that 
the secret of future peace between civilized nations lay in 
their interdependence both economic and cultural (wirt- 
schaftlich und kulturell), and had the courage to declare that 
while the mutual services of the two countries were too great 
to be estimated, England’s civilization (Zivilisation) was on 
the whole superior to that of his own country. He de- 
nounced Chauvinism (Chauvinismus), which holds that one’s 
own country is the chosen one, and adopts an insulting and 
haughty tone to others, as a terrible danger to peace, and an 
evil weed to be exterminated. ‘‘ Every scientific worker,” 
he writes, ‘“‘ who is no mere journeyman ® is penetrated by 
the high feeling that he works for the whole world, and sees 
in every fellow-worker, to whatever nation he may belong, an 
ally and a friend.” ® 


* Die Germanen in Frankreich, p. 150. 

? “ Karrner” (literally “ carter ”’), probably a reference to Schiller’s epigram on imitators 
of Kant: “‘ When kings build, carters have work to do.” 

* The essay is reprinted in Harnack’s Aus Wissenschaft und Leben, 1911. (See vol. I, p. 190 
(note) and pp. 196-203.) 
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(Harnack signed, alas, the Manifesto of the Ninety-three in 
October 1914 (see below).) 

But the Pan-Germans could not prevent their opponents 
from asserting with increasing emphasis in their definitions 
of Kultur the rights of individuals to their own development. 
We see signs of the struggle clearly in the essay by W. Lexis, 
Professor of Staatswissenschaft at Géttingen, on “‘ The Essentials 
of Culture,”’! published in Paul Hinneberg’s important work 
entitled Die Kultur der Gegenwart; thre Entwickelung und thre 
Kiele, 1906 (the Kultur of the Present Day ; its Development 
and Aims), in which the foremost scholars of Germany 
collaborated, and to which we may safely look for authorita- 
tive opinions. Lexis defines Kultur as the elevation of man 
above his natural condition through the training (Ausbildung) 
and activity of his intellectual and moral forces, and he 
adds: 

** But above all, the future of Kultur will depend on the 
measure in which the moral idea of righteousness (Gerechtigkeit) 
acquires supremacy in human society; that righteousness 
which is not conditioned by formal schemes of law (durch 
schematische Rechssatzungen) and contemns self-satisfied bene- 
ficence, but claims that in his dealings each person shall 
acknowledge and respect the equal rights to individual 
existence (die gleichberechtigte Persinlichkeit) of every other 
person.” 

In an essay on ‘ The Germany of To-day,” published in 
1913,?, Miinsterberg, the semi-official academic envoy of 
Germany to Harvard and to the United States, wrote on this 
point: 

“* The individual character feels himself threatened by the 
uniformizing tendency towards relentless organization. 

** Here we really have a conflict. The old German desire 
for individual diversity and the new belief in organization 
with its resulting uniformity of mind are two tendencies 


* Das Wesen der Kultur. Das Wesen, literally “ the being,” or “entity,” is untranslatable. 
? Included in Miinsterberg’s Social Studies of To-day. 
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which cannot be completely harmonized. This antagonism 
of inner forces is the real problem which is at the bottom of 
all unrest among the Germans to-day.”’ 

Miinsterberg, as a German professor, found it hard to give 
up the notion of the interior freedom to which (except in 
politics and history) German universities were accustomed ; 
but the Pan-German theory of the “ rights ’’ of nations (we 
shall come to its place in Kultur shortly) he assimilated with- 
out difficulty. ‘“‘ War,” he said, “‘ finds its natural condition 
[the italics are mine] when the wholesome growth of two 
rivals has reached a point at which there is no longer any 
room for the expansion of both. . . 

‘* Japan was in the right and Russia was in the right too— 
or rather the question of right and wrong was not involved 
when the two giants were wrestling for supremacy in the 
East.” } 

We shall find the war doctrine soon emerging in a form 
concerning Germany herself and certain other countries, 
among which America was not then intended to be included. 

Between the two schools of political thought, the philo- 
sopher H. Rickert of Freiburg (in a book interesting for other 
reasons) * takes up an independent line. For him Kultur has 
nothing to do with the use of the word in Kulturgeschichte; and 
it has nothing to do with morality; it is a science of “‘ values ” 
in the philosophic sense. ‘‘ I think,’”’ he says, ‘‘ we ought 
not to allow the use of this word to be injured by its misuse 
by certain persons who understand by Kultur only popular 
movements (Massenbewegungen), or who are unwilling to 
reckon the wars of former ages as belonging to Kultur because 
they were immoral (unsittlich).”’ * 

W. Windelband, the veteran philosopher, in an address 
to the University of Heidelberg, delivered and published in 
1909, “* Der Wille zur Wahrheit,”’ had put forward, like Rickert, 


1 Social Studies of To-day, p. 17. 
® Kulturwissenschaft und Naturwissenschaft, 1910. 
® Op. cit., p. 26. 
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the theory that the object of Kultur is to distinguish philo- 
sophical values ; but for him Kultur is still strongly associated 
with orthodox morality. He protests strongly against 
philosophical pragmatism, the Nietzschian morality that lies 
“‘ beyond good and evil,”’ and the art that lies beyond the 
beautiful and the ugly. “‘ The Kulturmensch,” he says, ‘‘ loves 
truth and goodness for their own sake.” Later, Windelband, 
like Harnack, signed the Manifesto of the Ninety-three (see 
p. 338 below). 

Another philosopher and educational authority, Wilhelm 
Muench of Berlin, distinguishes between internal Kultur, or 
Kultur proper, and external Kultur or Zivilisation (I purposely 
use the German terms, as translation here would be mis- 
leading), but considers the two as inseparable, being the two 
wings of one advancing, though not steadily advancing, 
front.’ 

The views of men like Windelband, Rickert, and Muench did 
not affect the main significance of the word. In_ books 
written for the public, the word Kultur had gradually and 
inevitably become a touchstone of two great schools of 
German political thought, the school that wished for peace 
with England and liberty at home, and the school that wished 
for war with England and thought under Government con- 
trol, throughout the Fatherland. 

Let me first quote from a Liberal. In 1911, Dr. Paul 
Michaelis, a Liberal journalist, published a book, Von 
Bismarck bis Bethmann. Die Politik und Kultur Grosspreussens,’ 
in which he pleads for a union between Social Democrats 
and Liberals to fight against ‘‘ Divine right and absolutism, 
clericalism, the Junkers, and the Agrarians.”” He speaks with 
admiration of English freedom, the English financial system, 
and free trade, and continues: 

** All this in combination with a Kultur which is in so many 


1 Essay on “‘ Die Rolle der Anschauung in dem Kulturleben der Gegenwart,” in the volume Aus 
Welt und Schule, 1904. 
* “ From Bismarck to Bethmann. The Policy and Kultur of Greater Prussia.” 
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ways superior to us [i.e. ours], a knowledge of the ways of 
the world (eine weltmannische Bildung) from which the German 
can still learn much, make England especially congenial to 
us as compared with other nations, although it must be 
said that English ways are at times contrary to German 
taste.””! 

Later, he defines his general views in regard to Kultur 
in the following passage, reminding one forcibly of 
Adelung: 

“The highest aim that humanity can set before itself is 
the realization of a complete Kultur. In this idea is com- 
prised all that lifts man above beast ; the conquering of the 
fetters and limitations placed on us by natural laws, the 
utilization of natural forces for human purposes, no less than 
the self-deliverance of man from the fetters of superstition 
and ignorance, the refinement of his instincts, the will for 
peace [the italics are here mine] and for good understanding 
with other men and other nations, and the right to choose 
one’s own path in every field of life—in short, the realization 
of the rights of individual existence (kurzum die Verwirklichung des 
Rechts der Persinlichkeit)”’ (the italics here correspond to the 
original). 

Beneath the inflated style the thought appears to be 
sincere; Kultur, for Michaelis and his party, is the symbol of 
individual freedom and the independence of nations.” 

The reply of the Pan-Germans was unhesitating. If for 
the Liberals Kultur had come to mean the will for peace, 
General Bernhardi undertook to show that the high moral 
duty of Kultur was to show the will for war. The following 
passage is taken from his book on the future of Germany, 
Unsere Zukunft, which was published in 1912.3 The steps of 
his argument are easy to follow. 

1 Op. cit., p. 129. 

* Michaelis may have had in mind a striking passage in Goethe’s Introduction to the 
second volume of his Naturwissenschaft, Jubilee edition, vol. XX XIX, p. 356. 


* Translated into English by J. Ellis Barker under the title Britain as Germany's Vassal 
1914). 
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“* If we wish,”’ he writes, “‘ to ensure for the German entity 
(das deutsche Wesen) befitting recognition, and for the German 
spirit (Geist), German work, and German idealism, the 
influence due to their cultural importance (kulturelle Bedeu- 
tung), we must plant ourselves firmly on this earth and create every- 
where bases (Stiitzpunkte) for our cultural work . . . We have 
at last, although late, recognized what importance colonial 
activity has for the cultural importance (Kulturbedeutung) of a 
people, and that a colonial system which preserves for emig- 
rants their nationality, and so creates new centres precisely 
for the Kultur of this people, has become a factor of im- 
measurable importance for the world. On this will depend 
the extent to which each people will take part in the master- 
ing of the world by the white race, and it is perfectly think- 
able that a land which has no colonies may no longer count 
as one of the Great Powers of Europe, however powerful it 
may be otherwise. 

“Thus it is in the general interests of civilization (um 
allgemeinen Kulturinteresse) our duty to strive for an extension 
of our colonial possessions, and (also) to unite nationally, 
though not politically, the Germans scattered throughout 
the world * because we regard German Kultur as the most 
necessary factor in human progress. The fulfilment of this 
duty is a necessity from which we may not turn away.” 

He goes on to point out that war is part of this necessity, 
and concludes his argument thus: ‘‘ We must understand 
clearly that the struggle for high aims, the endeavour to- 
wards extended activity, in a word, that war itself is a means 
for the advancement of civilization.” 

The phrase which I have translated “‘ advancement of 
civilization” is Kulturfortschritt. Bernhardi’s doctrine of 
Kultur found its practical interpretation when on July 29, 


1914, the German Chancellor indicated to the British 
? The italics correspond to the original. 
* “ Und die in der ganzen Welt zerstreuten Deutschen zwar nicht politisch aber doch national 
zusammenzufassen.” The meaning is not made quite clear, possibly with intention, so 
as to avoid hurting American susceptibilities overmuch at the time. 
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Ambassador the views of Germany in regard to the French 
colonies.’ 

It was the policy so clearly expounded by Bernhardi 
which led directly to the war of 1914, and which might, 
had not England intervened, have been described later as 
the extension of German civilization to the French 
colonies. 

Turning back on my argument, I ask myself whether I 
have regarded the actual part played by the idea of Kultur in 
the genesis of the war as greater than it actually was. But 
both the political situation of the German Government before 
the war, and the extraordinary use made of the word since, 
point to the contrary. The word “ autocracy ”’ was often 
used in speaking of the political government of Germany; 
it was at any rate an autocracy which regarded itself as 
unable to dispense altogether with the public opinion of its 
own people, which it despised. On the contrary, as Bis- 
marck explained in his cynically frank Gedanken und 
Erinnerungen, the memoirs dictated after his retirement, the 
German Government had always felt itself bound to manage 
or create public opinion in Germany. Referring to two 
questions, relating to Denmark and to Bulgaria, in which 
Bismarck failed to carry his point, he wrote: 

“The press was, in these two somewhat analogous cases, 

1 Sir E. Goschen, British Ambassador at Berlin, telegraphed to Sir Edward Grey on 
July 29, 1914, that he had been asked to call on the German Chancellor that night, and 
that the German Chancellor had said that : “‘ Provided that neutrality of Great Britain 
were certain, every assurance would be given to the British Government that the Imperial 
Government aimed at no territorial acquisitions at the expense of France should they 
prove victorious in any war that might ensue.” Sir E. Goschen continues: “* I questioned 
His Excellency about the French colonies, and he said that he was unable to give a 
similar undertaking in that respect.”” Sir Edward Grey telegraphed to Sir E. Goschen 
on July 30, 1914, as follows: 

“* His Majesty’s Government cannot for a moment entertain the Chancellor’s proposal 
that they should bind themselves to neutrality on such terms. 

“ What he asks us in effect is to engage to stand by while French colonies are taken and 
France is beaten so long as Germany does not take French territory as distinct from the 
colonies.” 


(See No. 85, p. 64, and No. 101, p. 77, of Collected Diplomatic Documents relating to the 
Outbreak of the European War, 1915. H.M. Stationery Office.) 
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worked with distressing success, and public stupidity was as 
receptive as ever of its operation.” ! 

There are times when commonplaces must be repeated, 
and it is well to remember, even if it seems a commonplace, 
that the Germans were nominally a Christian people who 
would not in peace-time have subscribed to a policy of 
robbery and aggression under that name. In 1870 Bismarck 
falsified the Ems telegram for the purpose of provoking the 
war with France. The doctrine of culture was falsified in 
Germany for the purpose of justifying in advance the war of 
1914. How far the German people saw through that falsi- 
fication, how far they were deceived by it before the war, 
cannot be precisely determined. 

During the war, the word Kultur was employed with 
ever-increasing emphasis to impress not only Germany but 
also neutral nations, and, though we may in England find it 
difficult to believe, the campaign was perhaps not entirely 
without successful effect on the few countries still under 
German influence.* The war began in August 1914; on 
October 4 following, the German papers published a 
manifesto to the civilized world—Aufruf an die Kulturwelt 
(appeal to the civilized world)—signed by 93 German men 
of light and leading.t The manifesto was a categorical 
assertion of certain things, without proof; a categorical denial 
of others, equally without proof. The document gave new 


1 See Bismarck—The Man and the Statesman (the English translation of the Gedanken), 


1898, vol. II, p. 13. 
* For Bismarck’s own account of the matter, see the book above quoted, vol. II, 


PP- 95-100. 

* See the declaration of Mr. Trygger, the leader of the Swedish Conservative Party, 
of September 17, reported in The Times of September 19, 1917: “ Sweden can never join 
those who would crush the great culture-bringing German nation.” Mr. Trygger, 
at the same time, acknowledged Sweden’s debt to the leading Powers on both sides 
“* for the culture and ideals of which she has availed herself for centuries.” This was 
after the Luxburg affair and in a speech made with reference to it. 

* See the Kélnische Zeitung for October 4,1914. It appears in part in The Times for 
October 8, 1914. I have not found it reproduced in any English book, though it may 
have been so reproduced. It is printed in extenso in the book by L. Dimier, L’Appe! 
des Intellectuels allemands, 1915. 
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currency to the word Kultur, and is said to have led to the 
formation of a Kulturbund to give correct information to the 
civilized world. It is of importance to quote from it two 
paragraphs in which the word Aultur appears: 

‘* Tt is not true that the war against our so-called militarism 
is no war against our civilization (Kultur), as our enemies 
hypocritically assert. Without German militarism, German 
civilization (die deutsche Kultur) would long since have been 
exterminated from the earth. It was for the protection of 
that civilization and from it that German militarism sprang 
in a land which for centuries has been visited as no other by 
the invasions of robbers. The German people and the Ger- 
man army are one. This consciousness to-day unites in 
brotherhood 70 millions of Germans without distinction of 
education (Bildung), class, or party... . 

‘* Believe us! Believe that we shall wage this war to the 
end as a civilized people (als ein Kulturvolk), to whom the 
inheritance of a Goethe, a Beethoven, a Kant, is as holy as its 
hearth and its soil.”’ ? 

Goethe’s views on Kultur have been made plain above; 
Beethoven erased his dedication of the Eroica symphony to 
Napoleon when Napoleon made himself First Consul; Kant 
preached the desirability of universal peace in a pamphlet 
to which I imagine the signatories could not have subscribed. 
But modern Germany has not produced any universal genius 
whom they could quote. 

This manifesto, signed personally, was followed a few days 
later by a second manifesto, signed on behalf of the German 


1 “Es ist nicht wahr, dass der Kampf gegen unsern sogenannten Militarismus kein Kampf gegen 
unsere Kultur ist, wie unsere Feinde heuchlerisch vorgeben. Ohne den deutschen Militarismus ware 
die deutsche Kultur langst vom Erdboden getilgt. Zu ihrem Schutz ist er aus ihr hervorgegangen in 
einem Lande, das jahrhundertelang von Raubziigen heimgesucht wurde wie kein zweites. Deutsches 
Heer und deutsches Volk sind eins. Dieses Bewusstsein verbriidert heute 70 Millionen Deutsche ohne 
Unterschied der Bildung, des Standes und der Partei. . . . 

“* Glaubt uns ! Glaubt, dass wir diesen Kampf zu Ende kdmpfen werden als ein Kulturvolk, dem 
das Vermédichtnis eines Goethe, eines Beethoven, eines Kant, ebenso heilig ist wie sein Herd und seine 
Scholle. 

“ Dafiir stehen wir Euch ein mit unserm Namen und mit unserer Ehre!”’ 

(Here follow the names of the signatories.) 
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universities and institutions of university rank, in which the 
following phrase occurs: 

** We are convinced that the salvation of the whole of 
European civilization (Kultur) depends on the victory which 
will be won by German ‘ militarism,’ that is the discipline, 
the fidelity, and the spirit of sacrifice of the German people, 
free and united.” } 

In the history of civilization it will be remembered that 
the replies of the English intellectuals and of the French 
universities make no claim to the existence of ‘a British 
civilization” or ‘‘a French civilization”’ to set up against “‘the 
German civilization.” 

The English reply, published in the English Press on 
October 21, 1914, contains the following passage: 

‘* We ourselves have a real and deep admiration for Ger- 
man scholarship and science. We have many ties with 
Germany, ties of comradeship, of respect, and of affec- 
tion. We grieve profoundly that, under the baleful influence 
of a military system and its lawless dreams of conquest, she 
whom we once honoured now stands revealed as the common 
enemy of Europe and of all peoples which respect the Law 
of Nations.” 

The reply of the French universities, after pointing to 
facts opposed to the German assertions about the origin of 
the war, and the German denial of atrocities at Louvain, 
continues: 

‘* Nor is it sufficient to say with the German universities: 
You know our teaching; it could not have formed a nation of 
barbarians. 

““We know what has been the value of that teaching. 


1 The “ freedom ” of a nation whose representatives cannot propose any alteration of 
the laws, needs no comment. 

My information in regard to the second manifesto is derived from two French pamph- 
lets, one by Th. Jaulmes, Ignorance? Inconscience? . . . ou Hypocrisie? which gives a 
translation in extenso, and a reference in E. Hovelaque’s eloquent Les Causes profondes 
de la Guerre. M. Hovelaque states that the proclamation was signed by fifty-three 
universities and schools of university rank, and by a large number of individuals, and that 
it was issued on October 10, 1914. 
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But we know, too, that breaking with the traditions of Leibniz, 
of Kant, and of Goethe, German thought has just declared 
itself one with, and tributary and subject to, Prussian mili- 
tarism; and that, carried along with that militarism, it lays 
claim to universal dominion. 

“‘ Of that claim proofs abound. It was only recently that 
a teacher of the University of Leipzig wrote: ‘ It is on our 
shoulders that the future destiny of European culture rests.’ 

“But the French universities continue to think that 
civilization is the work not of one people, but of all peoples; 
that the intellectual and moral wealth of humanity is a 
creation of the natural variety and the necessary independ- 
ence of the genius of all nations. Like the allied armies, they 
defend, so far as in them lies, the liberty of the world.” 2 

The contrast between French universities and German 
universities in those high matters, in which the love of scienti- 
fic truth professed daily in the class-rooms is brought to the 
test of action, is one not only of to-day. If in the past, in 
organization, and in the wholesale production of a mass of 
useful material, the German universities have perhaps been 
superior to those of all other nations; if they have had great 
and distinguished scholars and men of science, who before the 
war kept free from national prejudices; if even during the 
war there were individual exceptions among their teachers, 
perhaps more than we know of, who did not bow the knee; 
yet at their time of great trial they failed. 

It was not so with the French universities. At the great 
crisis in the history of the Third Republic, the teachers of 
the French universities unflinchingly held upright the flag 
of true culture, the culture that hates hatred, against Chau- 
vinism; and they saved France. 

It would be a mistake to think that any country is neces- 


1 The original must obviously have been Kultur; perhaps one ought to translate the 
French culture here by “ civilization.” 

* The text was published in The Times of December 29, 1914, but the manifesto was 
issued some weeks earlier, in the form of a leaflet. 
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sarily and for ever safe from the false patriotism which France 
resisted and to which Germany and, through her, the whole 
world fell a victim. But one bears in mind that it was he of 
our living poets who has been regarded as the most insular 
who wrote “‘ Lest we forget.” 

Cultur in Germany began its career nobly, and, as we 
have seen, with higher claims than the word culture in 
England or in France. It fell correspondingly lower. 

Corruptio optimi pessima. 





The foregoing study! was written in 1917. It originated 
in my desire to understand the uses of the word Kultur 
in war-time. I extracted from it the material for two 
notes in my book on Examinations and their Relation to Culture 
and Efficiency, published in 1918 during my absence in India. 
I have deleted from my manuscript a few passages, but have 
otherwise left it unaltered except for some changes of tense. 
It gives, I hope, the main features in the history of the word 
down to 1917. But much has happened since. I must leave 
it to others to continue the study of a word of which the con- 
notation is bound to vary with social and political changes, 
and of which the prestige is still so great in Germany that 
none can afford to neglect it. In the past, every party has 
used Kultur for its own purposes, and the word seems to have 
lost nothing of its effectiveness in the process. I venture still 
to hope that it may regain the nobler meanings with which 
it was employed by a Kant and a Goethe. 


NoTE ON THE Worp “ BitpuNG”’ 

The word Bildung, like the word Cultur and our culture, has, 
of course, its history; and the statement sometimes made 
that the English culture and the German Bildung are exact 
equivalents is one that needs a good deal of modification. 

Adelung defines Bildung as “‘ die Handlung des Bildens”’; 
and the verb bilden as “‘ den Fahigkeiten des Geistes und Willens 


* Including the note on the word Bildung, which follows. 
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die gehirige Richtung geben,” i.e. to give the powers of spirit and 
will a suitable direction. We find this active sense of Bildung 
in the statement of Paulsen: 

“« Bildung consists not merely in the possession of knowledge 
(Kenntnisse), but of the living forces of active knowledge (des 
Erkennens) and action, in which the inner living individuality 
(die innere Lebensform) takes part.’ (Quoted from his essay 
on “ Das moderne Bildungswesen,” in Hinneberg’s Kultur der 
Gegenwart, 1906.) 

But on the other hand, for Goethe Bildung, unlike Cultur in 
its personal sense (sense 3), meant either the formation of the 
mind, or the contents of the mind resulting from that forma- 
tion, considered rather in the passive sense, i.e. knowledge 
rather than activity. We find in the Maximen und Reflexionen 
(Goethe-Gesellschaft edition, No. 5) the following: “ Sich 
mitzutheilen ist Natur; Mitgetheiltes aufzunehmen, wie es gegeben 
wird, ist Bildung,’’ which may be rendered for our purpose : 

** Communication is the act of Nature; to receive what is 
communicated, as it has been given, is Bildung.” I doubt if 
any English authority would be willing to translate the word 
Bildung in this passage by the English culture. It would be 
equally inadmissible to translate culture in the phrase 
“primitive culture”? by Bildung. There is no rough-and- 
ready method for translating these words without considering 
the context. 

The word, as it occurs in the Manifesto of the Ninety-three 
(see p. 338 above) and often elsewhere, may be translated 
“education ” in the passive sense of the education which a 
person has received. 

Another synonym for Kultur in some of its uses, the word 
Kivilisation, has also given rise to misunderstandings. 

Professor Burnet has called attention to the fact that 
Kivilisation often means the more material side of civiliza- 
tion. But this clearly is not the case in the passage from 
Harnack quoted above (p. 331). ivilisation may be used 
precisely as we use the word civilization in English. 
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PosTsCRIPT 


Dr. Woyslawsky has furnished me recently with additional 
early examples of the use of the word Cultur in its original 
senses, literal and figurative, and also significant passages 
from Mendelssohn, Fichte and W. von Humboldt. 

Weise, in 1692, in his Gedanken von den Versen, vol. II, 
p. 24, quoted by Hans Schulz, wrote: 


“So waren sie um die Cultur der Sprache wenig bekiimmert”’ + 


and J. G. Leib, in 1705, in his Probe wie ein Regent Land und 
Leute verbessern . . . kénne, p. 40, wrote: 


** Warumb man sich in Teutschland so wenig umb die Cultur der 
Seide bekiimmert.* 


Here we have exact figurative and literal senses of the 
French word culture, merely transported into German. 
The following passage translated from M. Mendelssohn’s 
Was heisst Aufkldren? written about 1765, is important: 

“‘ The words Aufkldrung, Cultur, Bildung are still newcomers 
in our language. At present they belong only to the lan- 
guage of books. The common people (Der gemeine Haufe) 
hardly understand them. Nevertheless, usage (Sprachge- 
brauch), which seems inclined to differentiate between these 
words of like meaning has not yet had time to fix the limits 
between them.’’? 

The whole passage is worth consultation, though too long 
to quote here. 

Fichte, in his Beitrag zur Berichtigung der Urtheile . . . iiber 
die franzésische Revolution,‘ writes: ‘‘ Cultur means the exercise 
of all our forces in pursuit of complete freedom, of complete 
independence from all that is not ourself, our own pure 
Self.” 


? “ So they were little concerned with the cultivation of the language.” 

* “Why people in Germany concerned themselves so little with the cultivation of 
silk.” I have used the archaic German spelling of the original. 

3 M. Brasch’s edition of M. Mendelssohn’s Schriften zur Philosophie, etc., vol. II, p. 246. 

* Sammtliche Werke, ed. J. H. Fichte, 1845, vol. VI, pp. 86, 87. 
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W. von Humboldt, in the introduction to his Ueber die 
Kawi-Sprache auf der Insel Fava, etc.', says: “ Civilisation is the 
humane progress (Vermenschlichung) of peoples in their ex- 
ternal arrangements and customs and in the internal atti- 
tudes of mind related to them. To this external refinement 
of social conditions Cultur adds Science [in its widest sense] 
and Art (Wissenschaft und Kunst). But when we use the word 
Bildung in our language we mean something at once higher 
and more intimate. . . .” 

Finally, I owe one characteristic passage from Kant, 
bearing directly on my main thesis, to Dr. Norbert Elias’s 
Ueber den Prozess der Kivilisation (to be published by Academia, 
Prague), vol. I, p. 8. Kant in his Jdeen zu einer allgemeinen 
Geschichte in weltbiirgerlicher Absicht, wrote in 1784, Die Idee 
der Moralitat gehort . . . zur Kultur (The idea of morality forms 
part of Kultur). 


1 1896, vol. I, p. xxxvii. 
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CHILDLESS MARRIAGES 


By R. R. KUCZYNSKI 
(This article is continued from the July issue) 


GERMANY 


At the census of 1933 the household schedule (Haushaltungs- 
liste) contained the following headings to be filled in by all 
wives, including those who lived separately from their 
husbands: 


In which year Total number of children 
was the present born to the present marriage, 
marriage contracted ? live- and still-born together. 


The question about the year of marriage was to be an- 
swered also by husbands. Miscarriages were not to be 
included in the number of children born. According to a 
statement of the German Statistical Office, all legitimized 
children were actually included.** The census report con- 
tained the following data about childless women “*: 


Wives by age, duration of marriage, and size of place of residence.“ 
Wives by duration of marriage in the various administrative districts “ 
and in each city with over 100,000 inhabitants. 
Wives by duration of marriage and religion, in selected districts. 
Married couples living together by duration of marriage, occupation, 
and social position of the family head, and size of cultivated area, in 
communities with less and in cities with more than 100,000 inhabitants; 
for some occupations also in the various administrative districts “ or in 
each city with over 100,000 inhabitants. 
Wives in gainful occupation by age, duration of marriage, occupation, 
and social position. 
Wives in gainful occupation by duration of marriage, occupation, social 
position, and size of place of residence. d 
Wives in gainful occupation by occupation and social position in the 
various larger administrative districts (Lander, Landesteile). 


The tables covered all wives and thus comprised 81:1 per 
cent. of all women who were or had been married (14,316,799 
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wives, 3,026,477 widows, and 311,522 divorced). The pro- 
portion of childless wives was 19°9 per cent.; 13°4 per cent. 
in the rural communities (communities with ‘les than 2,000 
inhabitants), 18-7 per cent. in the towns (2,000 to 100,000), 
252 per cent. in the cities (over 100,000), except Berlin, and 
35°5 per cent. in Berlin. Considering only the wives who 
had been married for over 9} years the proportion of childless 
women was 12°9 per cent.; 8-4 per cent. in the rural com- 
munities, 11-8 per cent. in the towns, 16-6 per cent. in the 
cities except Berlin, and 24-7 per cent. in Berlin. It is 
certainly a remarkable fact that one-fourth of the women in 
Berlin who had been married to their present husbands for 
over g} years were without a live- or still-born child to their 
present marriage. 



































TABLE XXIX 
CuitpLess Wives By CALENDAR YEAR OF MARRIAGE, GERMANY, 16TH JUNE, 1933 
Year of Marriage. as Towns. ies | Berlin. | Total. 
Wives with no Live- or Still-born Child to Present Marriage ¥ 
1929-3 - + + | 24129 | 371,519 | 317,214 | 116,755 | 1,049,617 
1924-2 , , . 94,518 188,398 189,637 | 82,3930 | 554,883 
1919-23 ; , : 104,381 187, 025 186,729 | = 75,015 553,150 
1914-18 , . ‘ 25,567 31578 426 26,674 162,243 
ae ; : a 9,711 64,036 2,712 | 28,214 | 194,673 
Before 1908 . | 84.448 | 11454 95:477 | 40,759 | 335,152 
= 
Total. . - -| 592,754 | 977,022] 910,195 | 369,747 | 25849,718 
Before 1924 . ° - | 254,107 | 417,105 493,344 | 170, 1,245,218 
All Wives 
1929-33 . . . 701,079 845.450 599,543 177,025 | 25320, 7 
1924-28. ss | 703,699 , 588,990 | 172,667 | 2314089 
1919-2 ; ; . | 967,839 | 1,118,331 | 763,360 — | 3,051,081 
1914-1 a. 262,344 95,790 | 314,251 | 93,957 | 1,066,342 
1900-1 sw | 588, 1,648 | 454,620 | 137.3 | 157560495 
Before 1908 - —-_—_—-_| 1,265,834 | 1,382,247 | 900,901 | 258,123 | 3,807,105 
Total , ; ; - | 45433,656 | 5,223,099 | 3,618,665 | 1,041,289 114,316,709 
Before 1924 . ; - | 3,028,878 | 3,528,016 | 2,433,132 | 691,597 | 9,681,623 
Childless Wives per cent. 
1929-33. ww | gg 8 439 | 532 | 660 | 45:2 
1924-28 : ; ‘ 13°4 222 $922 | 477 | 240 
1919-23 ‘ , ‘ 10°8 6-7 | 245 ~#8| «= «378 18-1 
1914-18 , . , 9°7 370 )6=— | 18-6 28-4 15-2 
1908-13 . - | 75 | ton 13°8 20°5 rn! 
Before 1908 . ; - | 7 | 8-3 10°6 158 8-8 
Total . | gq ° , . . 
‘ , ‘ 4 | 8 25°2 35'5 19°9 
Before 1924 F .' s oe 16-6 24°7 | 4%2°9 
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Unfortunately the results of this enquiry have been pub- 
lished in a manner which makes it impossible to take full 
account of the age at marriage. The younger wives, it is 
true, are given by calendar year of birth, but all those born 
before 1889, i.e. those who at the date of the census were 
over 444 years, are lumped together. Moreover, the years 
of marriage are given individually only from 1913 on. It is 
impossible, therefore, to follow the trend of childlessness for 
a long period, even for those who married young. But as 
far as they go the results of a combination of the age at 
marriage and the duration of marriage are very instructive. 

It appears that among the wives who married in 1919-23 
the percentage of childless wives was 7:5 for those who 
married under 19}, 10-2 for those who married at the ages 
19}—244, and 16-1 for those who married at the ages 244-29}. 
The corresponding percentages in the cities over 100,000 
were 10°7, 15°9, and 25-1 respectively, and in the rural 















































TABLE XXX 
CuitpLess Wives By CALENDAR YEAR OF MARRIAGE AND AGE AT MARRIAGE, GERMANY, 16TH JUNE, 1933 
Whole Country. Cities with over 100,000 Inhsbitents. 
. ‘x uurriage. Age at Marriage (years). | Age at Marriage (yeast). —_——— 
ot he Hh -19. | roh-24h. | 249-208. | 29» =| 2 198. | xod-2ad. |  248-29%- 1 Sd 
a Wives with no Live- or Still-born Child to Present Marriage 
ee 1929-33 28,706 | 377,188 363,524 280,199 10,984 | 146,763 { 149,429 196,78 
he 1924-28 10,331 151,178 178,359 215,015 4,665 71,024 | 88,185  — 108,098 
1919-23 9,631 126,341 | 167,103 | 250,075 4,512 60,074 80,967 116,19! 
By t= 4 ha i 
+y 1913-18 5,222 48,335 | 144,999 2,539 | 24,863 75,100 
i. A All Wives ' 
th 1929-33 124,307 | 1,011,156 | 749,808 | 434,826 8,605 | 315,629 | 249,096 — 170,23° 
e 1924-28 127,728 | 1,018,928 | 728,167 ee as oe 310,061 | 237,061 174s 
oi 1919-23 130,605 | 1,236,124 | 1,039,781 | 645,171 | 42,314 | 377,463 321,949 223,70 
wh — - 4 ee 
i 1913-18 | 71,423 | 635,499 659,898 | 26,527 229,331 255,052 
Childless Wives per cent. 
weg 1999-35 | a3: | s7s | 25 | & | 28 | 465 | 600 745 
a 1924-28 | 8: | m8 | ag5 | 486 | on | eg | g72 | Ge-0 
1919-23 | 7 | 102 | 164 | 98-8 107 «|| (61590 (| 5 51°9 
| | ene ” , 
1913-18 . ’ i | : , 4 
1913 cee 1. 6 22-0 | 96 10°8 ae 
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communities 5:1, 5°5, and 8-5. The differences between the 
two sets of figures indicate to what extent birth-control with 
a view to maintaining childlessness was practised in the large 
cities among the couples married in the first quinquennial 
period after the World War. 

Some of these couples, to be sure, had children after the 
census date. While on June 16, 1933, the proportion of 
childless wives married in 1919-23 was 18-1 per cent., it was 
17-2 on December 31, 1935.“ On the other hand, childless- 
ness was even more frequent among the couples married in 
1924-28. The proportion on December 31, 1935, was 220 
per cent., and it seems unlikely that it will ever be reduced 
very much below this level. It is too early, of course, to 
appraise correctly the effects of the population policy of the 
present German Government. But it is noteworthy that 
of the 497,040 wives married in 1932 not more than 291,583, 
or 58-7 per cent., were childless on June 16, 1933, although 
a considerable number had then been married less than nine 
months, while of the 731,459 wives married in 1934 as many 
as 421,815, or 57°7 per cent., were still childless on 
December 31, 1935. 


HunGary * 


At the censuses of 1910, 1920, and 1930 the personal slip 
contained the following questions to be answered for each 
married, widowed, or divorced person: 


Still-born were to be included. 

The forms used in 1920 and 1930 contained also the 
following question: 

Year of marriage? Year.... Year... 


The results of the 1910 inquiry were not analysed. 
The 1920 census report contained the following data 
about childless women :*° 


Wives and widows by mother tongue in the various geographical regions, 
counties, and cities (térvényhatésdg). 
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Wives and widows by religion in the various geographical regions, 
counties, and cities. 
Wives by occupation (of wife or husband). 


The tables covered all wives (1,642,175) and widows 
(440,509), but not divorced women (19,750). The per- 
centage of childless wives was 179 (in Budapest alone 30:0). 
For the Roman Catholics it was 17°8 (31-4), for the Calvinists 
17°6 (32°9), for the Lutherans 17-0 (30°5), and for the 
Jewesses 21°5 (24°5). The percentage of childless widows 
was 11°0 (192). For the Roman Catholics it was 11°1 
(20°8), for the Calvinists 10-3 (20°4), for the Lutherans 
9'7 (18-4), and for the Jewesses 13°5 (14:1). 





















































TABLE XXXI 
CutLpiess WoMEN BY RELIGION, HUNGARY, 1920 AND 1930 
Wives. (Widows. 
Religion. Country. | Budapest. . Country. | Budapest. 
1920. 1930. | 1920. | 1930. 1920. 1920. 
Women with no Live-born Child 
Roman Catholics - | 185,051 202,571 | 33, | ae | 30,19! | 7,220 
Greek Sees « ‘ ‘ 5, 6,311 | 810, _— 162 
Calvinists . ; 62,002 65,798 ann 10,221 | —_ 
Lutherans . 17,600 | 19,010 | 2,530 aaa | 2,751 | 52 
Jewesses | 20,660 24,356 | 11,123 | 13,893 | 3,725 | 1,906 
Others 3,031 2,918 573 | 679 | 545 | 
Total | 994,007 | 320,964 | 54,646 | 69,372 48,243 | 11,001 
All Women 
Roman Catholics . | 1,041,659 | 1,212,862 | 106,429 | 127,918 | 272,684 | 34,691 
Greek Catholics. | 35,047 | ' 40,081 | 1,924 | 2,387 | 8,703, 507 
Calvinists . : . | 351,371 391,073 | 18,901 | 24,522 7450 | = 
Lutherans . + | 10347 119,020 aan ,988 2217s 
Jewesses ca me 101,301 | 45, 4.078 27.643 “= 
: 14,160 14,289 | 1,461 | 1,692 | 3,812 | 
Total ‘ 1,642,175 1,879,526 | 182,385 | 214,585 | 440,509 | 57:420 
Childless Women per cent. 
Roman Catholics , 17°8 16-7 31°4 32°8 ir | 208 
Greck Catholics. || 162 15: 432 | 447 | 93 | 286 
Calvinists . ; - | 396 128 32°9 351 10°3 20°4 
Lutherans . ; -| s70 16-0 30°5 321 9°7 18:4 
Jewesses . . - | ans 24:0 24°5 28-9 135 | 4! 
Others. ; 21-4 20°4 39°2 40°! 14°3 as"! 
Total : ; ; 179 «| O78 30-0 32°3 10 | «dnl 
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The 1930 census report contained the following data 


about childless wives: ™ 
Wives with Hungarian and with non-Hungarian mother tongue in the 


various geographical regions, counties, and cities. 
Wives by religion in the various geographical regions, counties, and 


cities. 

Wives by occupation (of wife or husband). 

Wives by age, duration of marriage, and industrial group in which 
wife or husband is employed. 

The tables covered all wives and thus comprised 78°5 per 
cent. of the women who were or had been married (1,879,526 
wives, 476,361 widows, 38,261 divorced). The percentage 
of childless wives was 17°1 (in Budapest alone 32°3). For 
the Roman Catholics it was 16-7 (32°8), for the Calvinists 


TABLE XXXII 
CutLpLess Wives BY AGE AND DuRATION OF MARRIAGE, HUNGARY, 1930 





Age of Wife (years). 
































-20. 20-24. | 25-29. | 30-39. | 4049 | 50-59. | 60- Total. 
Wives with no Live-born Child 
22,898 55486 | 29,201 | 19,881 = | 1,421 e 134,31 
176 | 4,068 | 159593 | 23,789 | »592 2,045 3 | 52, 
—- | 350} 3,060) 25,281 = 7,678 | 503 | 938 | 4 
_ | — 169 9,612 9,225 | 2, 1,107 | 22,982 
—- | = | = | $003} 24,873 | 25,064 | 18,007 | — 70,947 
23,074 | 59,904 | 47,963 | pe | 53,228 | 33.948 | 21,281 | 320,964 
_ 350! 93,2291 375 41,776 | 30,482 | 20,052 | 133,785 
All Wives 

37,585 | 159,564 | 88,399 | 43,611 | 8, 2,455 1,014 | 340,674 
478 | 39,113 | 143; 120,419 | 15,362 3433 1,264 | 323,691 
ae 2,241 a“ 216, | 25,100 | 4,93 1,819 290,731 
ys 1,538 | 115,116 | 54:16 ray 2,094 180,126 
[ | — | 40,704 | 290,685 | 245,607 | 167.9 744304 
Total | 38,063 | 200,918 | 273,825 | 596,196 | 393,373 | 263,6 17 | 1,879,526 
10- —~ | aagr! 41,824 | so 186 | 369,045 | 257,74 | 17iaat | rarsu6r 


Childless Wives per cent. 





60-9 33°0 456 | 604 | 57° 558 | 

36:8 10°4 10°8 198 (| 42 59° 52° te4 
_ 156 | 76 | 7 | go |} 516 51° | 397 
—_ _ 11-0 83s | 7: | 39°7 52° 12°8 
_ - | — | 7% 6 | 102 | 10° 95 
60-6 | 29°8 | 97'S | 4352 195 | 12 oS ee eb 2 | 
— {| %1§6 | 77 102 =| mg II | i. 11-0 
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168 (35'1), for the Lutherans 16-0 (32-1), and for the 
Jewesses 24°0 (28-9). A comparison with the 1920 figures 
leads to the strange result that the percentage of childless 
wives declined for all but the Jewish wives. 

Considering only the wives who had been married for 
over 10 years, the percentage of childless women was 11:0 
(agriculture 7-4, all other occupations 15°6). 


SUMMARY 


The total number of censuses covering sterility (and fer- 
tility) is 42. Some countries which in other respects have 
excellent population statistics, such as Denmark, Sweden, or 
Austria, have never ascertained the number of children born 
in taking a census. The United States and the United 
Kingdom have not made any such attempt since 1911. 
Australia stopped doing so in 1921. Czechoslovakia, Italy, 
and Germany, on the other hand, made the first enquiries 
in the 1930’s. The only country which, for over thirty 
years, has persistently investigated sterility (and fertility) in 
connexion with her periodical censuses is France. New 
Zealand too has by now a fairly long tradition in this field; 
she made such enquiries at each census from 1911 on with the 
exception of the census of 1926. Hungary started her 
investigations at about the same time (1910). Norway, 
Holland, Spain, Estonia, and Northern Rhodesia asked 
questions about the number of children born at each post- 
war census. The Union of South Africa and Southern Rho- 
desia did so in 1921 and 1926, but not in 1931 nor in 1936. 

The methods of obtaining the basic data differed in many 
respects. First of all, the range of persons to whom the 
questions were put varied greatly: 


(1) All males and females who are or have been married: France, 
1906, 1911, 1921, 1926, 1931, 1936; Hungary, 1910, 1920, 1939; 
Australia, 1911, 1921. 

(2) Married men, widowers, and widows: New Zealand, 1936. 

(3) All females: Massachusetts, 1875; Estonia, 1922. 
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(4) All females who are or have been married: Massachusetts, 1885; 
United States, 1890, 1900, 1910; Spain, 1920, 1930; Czechoslovakia, 
1930; Italy, 1931; Estonia, 1934. 

(5) Wives only: New South Wales, 1901**; Victoria, 1901; England 
and Wales, 1911; Scotland, 1911; Ireland, 1911; New Zealand, 1911, 
1916, 1921; Norway, 1920, 1930; Holland, 1920, 1930; Union of South 
Africa, 1921, 1926; Southern Rhodesia, 1921, 1926; Northern Rhodesia, 
1921, 1931; Germany, 1933. 

Secondly, there was a great variety in the range of children 
covered by the enquiry: 

(1) All live- and still-born children: Massachusetts, 1875,°* 1885 °; 
United States, 1890,5* 1900, 1910; Hungary, 1910, 1920, 1930; 
Spain, 1920," 19305; Estonia, 1922°* ; Italy, 1931. 

(2) All legitimate live-born children: France, 1906, 1911, 1921, 1926, 
1931, 1936; Australia, 1911,°* 1921°*; New Zealand, 1936. 

(3) Live- and still-born children to present marriage: New South 
Wales, 1901"; Victoria, 1901; Norway, 1920"; Holland, 1920; Union 
of South Africa, 1926%*; Southern Rhodesia, 1926; Germany, 1933; 
Estonia, 1934.59? 

(4) Live-born children to present marriage: England and Wales, 
1911; Scotland, 1911; Ireland, 1911; New Zealand, 1911, 1916, 1921; 
Union of South Africa, 1921; Southern Rhodesia, 1921; Northern 
Rhodesia, 1921, 1931; Norway, 1930; Holland, 1930; Czechoslovakia, 
1930.5? 

A question about the duration of marriage was put at 
most of the 42 censuses, the only exceptions being the 
Massachusetts censuses of 1875 and 1885, the United States 
census of 1890, the Hungarian census of 1910, the Spanish 
census of 1920, and apparently also the New Zealand census 
of 1936. But the question nearly always referred only to the 
duration of the present marriage. However, in Hungary, 
and in France from 1911 onwards every person who was or 
had been married had to state the date of each marriage. 
In Spain, 1930, the wives and widows had to state how many 
times they had been married and the number of years lived 
in wedlock. In Czechoslovakia all women who were or 
had been married had to state the date of their last marriage; 
furthermore, the widows the date of widowhood, and the 
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separated and divorced women the date of separation or 
divorce. In Estonia, 1934, the married women living 
separated had to state how many years they had been 
separated. In Italy, 1931, the women who were or had been 
married had to state their age at the first marriage, and the 
number of times they had been married. 

In a considerable number of cases no results whatsoever 
of the enquiries about the number of children born have been 
published or will ever be published. This is true of all the 
federal censuses in the United States (1890, 1900, 1910), the 
1901 census in Victoria, the 1g10 census in Hungary, the 
IQII, 1921, and 1926 censuses in France, and the 1920 
census in Holland. The few graphs illustrating partial 
results of the 1921 census in Southern Rhodesia do not deal 
with childlessness. The report of the 1921 census in New 
Zealand contains merely “ sample tables.”” The volumes 
published so far for the 1930 census in Spain cover only a 
small part of the country, and it is doubtful whether they 
will ever be supplemented. In the 1875 census report of 
Massachusetts a large number of wives were treated as 
childless who obviously had had children, while in the 1920 
census report of Norway the data for childless women were 
far from being all-inclusive. But there are unfortunately 
quite a few more reports in which the results have not been 
published so as to convey a clear picture of the incidence of 
childlessness. 

It is obvious that in order to appraise correctly the fre- 
quency of childlessness one must take into consideration 
both the age at marriage and the duration of the marriage. 
The age at marriage is usually derived from the age of 
the wife and the duration of her marriage, and since the 
age was ascertained at every census and the duration of 
marriage at nearly every census, the basic data for conveying 
a true picture of the incidence of childlessness would have 
been available in nearly every case. But in many reports 
no adequate use was made of the available data. 
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For Australia, 1921, the childless persons were merely 
classified by age.** It is evident that these data are rather 
meaningless. We learn, for example, that 14 per cent. of the 
wives aged 30-34, and 10 per cent. of the wives over 60 had 
no children from the present or a previous marriage. But 
the first group includes wives who were married only a week 
and wives who were married for nearly 20 years, and the 
second group lumps together sterile wives who have been 
married for over 40 years, and wives who married for the 
first time after the menopause. 

For Australia, 1911, the childless wives were shown (1) by 
age and (2) by duration of marriage.** For Southern 
Rhodesia, 1926, and Northern Rhodesia, 1931, the wives—and 
separately those over 45—were shown by age at marriage. 
But the duration of marriage or the age at marriage, even 
if it is given separately for wives with continuing, and for 
wives with completed fertility, does not throw sufficient light 
on the incidence of childlessness. Wives under 45 who have 
been married for 10 years may have married at any age 
from 15 to 35; wives under 45 who married at 25 may 
have been married for any length of time from 1 day to 
20 years; wives over 45 who have been married for 25 years 
may have married at any age above 20. 

For New South Wales 1901, France 1906, New Zealand 
1911 and 1916, Estonia 1922 and 1934, Czechoslovakia 1930, 
and Hungary 19930, the childless persons were shown by age 
at the census date and duration of marriage combined. This 
combination, to be sure, would be just as satisfactory as the 
combination of age at marriage and duration of marriage if 
the data were given by single years, since in that case it would 
be possible to compute the age at marriage by subtracting the 
duration of marriage from the age at the census date. But 
since the data for these countries are given only by quinquen- 
nial or even larger groups the age at marriage remains vague. 
Childless wives who are 30-34 years old and have been 
married for 5-9 years include, on the one hand, women who 
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married at 20 and have been married for nearly 10 years 
and, on the other hand, women who married at nearly 30 
and have been married for only 5 years. 

A straightforward combination of age at marriage and 
duration of marriage, the first prerequisite for a correct 
appraisal of the incidence of childlessness, is given for only 
nine censuses: England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland 
1911, the Union of South Africa 1921 © and 1926, Norway 
and Holland 1930," Italy 1931, and Germany 1933." But 
for each of these censuses, with the exception of the 1931 
census of Italy, the situation is obscured by a grave defect. 
The table published by De Vergottini for Italy shows for 
the wives married once and living with their husbands the 
total number of children born (whether live- or still-born, 
whether legitimate or illegitimate).** The census reports 
for all the other countries lump together the wives who had 
married once and those who had married several times, and 
at the same time cover only the children born to the existing 
marriage. This, of course, is an absolutely illogical proce- 
dure. If a country, for one reason or another, wants to 
exclude (illegitimate and legitimate) children born prior to 
the present marriage, it should exclude all wives who had 
married more than once. When we learn that in England 
and Wales (1911) 3-2 per cent. of the wives who had married 
before attaining the age of 20 and were married for over 
10 years had had no child to their present marriage, while in 
Italy (1931) 4°5 per cent. of the wives who had married once, 
who married under 20 and were married for over 10 years, 
had never had a child, these proportions may be fairly 
comparable, because it is safe to assume that very few of 
the Italian wives who married before attaining the age of 
20 had an illegitimate child before their marriage and none 
thereafter, and that very few of the English wives who married 
their present husbands before attaining the age of 20 and 
had no child of this marriage had a child ofa former marriage. 
But when we learn that in England and Wales (1911) 30°2 
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per cent. of the wives who had married at the ages 30-44 
and were married for over 10 years had had no child to their 
resent marriage, while in Italy (1931) 20°8 per cent. of the 
wives who had married once, who had married at the ages 
30-44 and were married for over 10 years had never had a 
child, we learn something very valuable about the incidence 
of childlessness in Italy (1931), but we are presented with 
an utterly obscure figure for England (1911). This group 
of English wives includes, on the one hand, women who 
married for the first time at the ages 30-44 and had never 
had a child, but includes, on the other hand, women who 
prior to the existing marriage may have had any number of 
legitimate children of a former marriage or else illegitimate 
children. It may very well be that the incidence of child- 
lessness was actually not higher among this group of English 
women in 1911 than among the same group of Italian women 
in 1931. Itshould be realized, therefore, that for all countries 
except Italy the incidence of childlessness is overstated and 
that the error increases with advancing age at marriage. 
The most important conclusions which may be drawn 
from the available census statistics appear to be the following: 
1. Involuntary sterility is rare; it is much rarer than is 
generally believed. Of the women who concluded their 
present marriage before attaining the age of 25 and who 
had been married for over 10 years the proportion of wives 
who had not had a live-born child to their present marriage 
was 5°2 per cent. in England and Wales 1911, 4°3 per cent. 
in Scotland 1911, 3°3 per cent. in the Union of South Africa 
(Europeans) 1921, and 3-9 per cent. in Norway 1930. 
For the wives who had married before attaining the age of 
20, the percentages were much lower still; they amounted 
to 3°2, 2°7, 2°3, and 2-9 respectively. In some specific cases 
the incidence of childlessness was particularly low. Only 
40 per cent. of the wives and widows born in French Canada 
and enumerated in Massachusetts in 1885, who were over 
50 years old, had never had a child—an extraordinarily 
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small proportion in view of the fact that some of these women 
may have married late in life. Of the wives of agricultural 
labourers in Holland, 1930, who had married before attaining 
the age of 24 and had been married 20-24 years, only 2-3 per 
cent. had not had a live-born child to their present marriage. 
It seems safe to say, therefore, that, provided marriage is 
not delayed unduly, the proportion of involuntarily childless 
wives is only about 2 or 3 per cent. 

2. The incidence of voluntary childlessness varies enor- 
mously. It is obviously rare whenever the proportion of 
childless wives is small. It was not frequent in the United 
Kingdom until the end of the nineteenth century among 
those who married under 25, and it is apparently still rather 
rare in France. In Germany, on the other hand, voluntary 
childlessness has increased considerably in the course of the 
last 25 years. About one-sixth of the women who married 
in 1919-23 have never had a (live- or still-born) child to 
their present marriage, and the proportion was apparently 
larger still among those who married in more recent years. 
In England about 5 per cent. of the women who married 
before 1900 and who married under 25 remained childless. 
Whether the proportion for the post-war marriages is 5 per 
cent., 10 per cent., or, may be, 15 per cent., it is impossible 
to say. 


II. THe Prospects oF ADEQUATE STATIsTICs IN ENGLAND 


Why was the 1911 attempt to ascertain fertility and 
sterility at the general census not repeated in 1921 or 1931 ? 
The motives for the omission of such an enquiry at the 192! 
census were explained by the Registrar-General in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

The express fertility enquiry of the 1911 Census was omitted in 1921, 
notwithstanding its importance, in view of the long range covered by the 
1911 investigation and of the fact that the full examination of the material 
then collected was suspended during the war period and had not been 
completed when the 1921 Census questionnaire was prepared.** 
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The argument of “ the long range” is not quite clear, 
since the 1911 fertility census covered only marriages still 
existing at the census date. It is true that the final report 
on this census was published for England and Wales only in 
1923, while this had been done for Scotland and Ireland in 
1913, but that final report of 1923 would have been the 
more valuable if it had included the results of an investigation 
carried out in 1921. 

Other explanations had to be given, of course, for the 
omission of the fertility enquiry in 1931. The Committee 
appointed by the Royal Statistical Society ‘for the con- 
sideration of proposals relating to the Population Census of 
1931” had stated in their report: 


To meet the need of information respecting fertility in its natural 
sense, the Committee recommend that the duration (or date) of marriage 
should be asked for on the census schedule and that:—(1) Birth certificates 
should in future record, in addition to the present particulars, the ages 
of the parents, the duration (or year) of their marriage, and the order of 
birth of the child in respect of whom the certificate is issued; and (2) 
Death certificates in respect of deaths associated with pregnancy or child- 
birth should record the number of the pregnancy. The Committee 
understand that such an increase of the particulars required to be regis- 
tered might involve financial difficulties, but they see no alternative if 
information upon this subject is to be obtained. Unless the proposed 
reform of the registration system can be undertaken, the Committee are 
of opinion that the Fertility question should be re-introduced. If the 
reform can be carried out, the question as to duration of marriage is the 
only addition to the schedule which seems to be necessary. 


In “ A Discussion opened by Mr. S. P. Vivian, Registrar- 
General of England and Wales, at the meeting of the Royal 
Statistical Society, March 17, 1931,”’ he stated: 


The amendment of the Birth Registration particulars was suggested 
by both the Society and the Eugenics Society as an alternative to the 
Census enquiry. It seemed preferable, again, that the material on this 
subject should not be liable to the risk of occasional omission from the 
Census programme, but definitely provided for in the form of steadily 
accumulating material from a permanent source. After a good deal of 
negotiation it was ultimately arranged that certain amendments to the 
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birth register should be made at the first opportunity, and that this 
should be regarded as the source for material on fertility to be looked for 
in the future, and as the best means available, in the interests of this 
kind of study, of obtaining without risk of failure the material needed. 
The amendment will be limited to the entry of the ages of parents. I 
should have liked to have also agreed to the amendment of entering the 
date of marriage, but difficulties occur. The insertion of that particular 
in the birth register would distinguish between legitimate and legitimated 
persons in a manner which it was the express object of the legislature to 
avoid; and for that reason it has appeared impossible under present con- 
ditions to make the change. The amendment of the Register cannot be 
undertaken at once, but it is hoped that it will be altered in time to 
enable a substantial body of material to be made available in connection 


with the 1936 Census figures.” 


The Registrar-General thus rejected the proposal of a 
fertility enquiry in connexion with the 1931 census. Of the 
three recommendations constituting the Statistical Society’s 
alternative proposal—including a question as to the duration 
of marriage on the census schedule; recording in the death 
certificates the number of the pregnancy in the cases of 
deaths associated with pregnancy; and recording in the birth 
certificates the ages of the parents, the duration (or year) of 
their marriage, and the order of birth of the child—he passed 
over in silence the first two. He ignored also the recommen- 
dation of recording in the birth certificate the order of birth. 
He declared that the recording in the birth certificate of the 
duration of marriage (which is done in nearly every civilized 
country) ‘‘ appeared impossible under present conditions.” 
But he stated that an amendment to the birth register 
providing the entry of the ages of the parents would be made 
“at the first opportunity ” and expressed the hope “ that it 
will be altered in time to enable a substantial body of material 
to be made available in connection with the 1936 Census 
figures.” 

The “ 1936 Census ” was not taken, and the birth registra- 
tion form was still in 1937 what it was in 1931 and 1837. 
Whatare the prospects of a fertility enquiry being made in con- 
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nexion with the general census of 1941 ? On June 18th, 1937, 
the Minister of Health, in the Supply Committee of the 
House of Commons, stated: 


There are only two ways in which really complete information can be 
obtained. The first is by the census, and the second by the registration 
system. Quite apart from the fact that the next census will not take 
place until 1941, I am sure that all the experts will agree that it is better 
to build up annually a continuous volume of statistics rather than collect 
them in connection with the census, which, covering as it does a wide 
field in a single inquiry, would produce a mass of facts taking years to 
digest and publish. Therefore, it appears that the registration system 
is the best for this purpose. 


Our knowledge of fertility and sterility in England would 
then also in the future be based exclusively on the vital 
statistics collected in connexion with registration. But these 
statistics are to be expanded. The new Population (Statistics) 
Act provides for the ascertainment of the following facts: 


1. On Registration of Birth or Still-birth:— 

(a) the age of the mother; 

(6) the date of the marriage; 

(c) the number of children of the mother by her present husband and 
how many of them are living; 

(d) the number of children of the mother by any former husband and 
how many of them are living. 


2. On Registration of Death:— 
(a) if the deceased was a male, whether he had been married, and, if 
so, whether he was married at the date of death; 
(6) if the deceased was a woman and had been married— 
(i) the year in which she was married and the duration of the 
marriage; 
(ii) whether she had children by her husband or any former 
husband; 
(c) the age of the surviving spouse, if any, of the deceased. 


All the necessary data will thus become available to prepare 
for England as complete birth statistics as exist for any 
country at present, and in 25 years’ time it will be just as 
easy to analyse in England the trend of fertility for a whole 
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generation as it is now in a number of other countries. But 
even the most complete birth records starting on July 
1, 1938, cannot tell us much about fertility which prevailed 
prior to that date. We will know ten years from now that, 
say, 250,000 of the children born between July 1, 1938, and 
1946, were the issue of marriages contracted in 1934, and 
we may learn many other details about those 250,000 chil- 
dren, but we will never know how many of the 342,000 
couples married in 1934 were sterile and how many had 
children but had no child after July 1, 1938. There is, to 
be sure, the theoretical possibility of deriving from the 
number of first births the incidence of childlessness, provided 
the basic data are correct and complete, but the experiments 
made for other countries have so far not yielded satisfactory 
results. 

The additional data to be collected on the registration of 
death will, of course, not throw any light on fertility. But it 
may seem at first sight that the statement whether a deceased 
woman who had been married had children by her husband 
or any former husband ought to convey some useful informa- 
tion concerning childlessness. This, however, is a delusion. 
It is not necessary to repeat at this place all the reasons 
why such a question on a death certificate is futile.” It may 
suffice to point out that the yearly deaths of married, 
widowed, and divorced women constitute only 1-6 per cent. 
of those living, and that about three-fourths of the deceased 
are over 60. In 1936 the deaths of married, widowed, and 
divorced women under 50 totalled 24,108 in England and 
Wales. 

The new birth statistics will tell us a great deal about the 
births that occur, but very little about the births that do not 
occur. The new death statistics will tell us nothing about 
fertility and will at best throw a dim light on sterility in a 
remote past. An adequate knowledge of the incidence of 
childlessness can be obtained only in connexion with a census. 
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NOTES 


© See Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich 1937, p. 46, Berlin, 1937. 

See Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, vol. 452, Volkszahlung der Familien und Haushal- 
tungen nach den Ergebnissen der Volks- und Berufszahlung 1933, Heft 1, pp. 50-216, Berlin 
1937- 

‘? Communities with less than 2,000 inhabitants, 2,000 to 100,000 inhabitants, and 
100,000 and more inhabitants. 

48 Lander, Landesteile, gréssere Verwaltungsbezirke. 

#9 The analysis of the Hungarian enquiries is inserted at this place because I became 
aware of them only after the first part of the article had been printed. 

50 See Recensement de la population en 1920, parts III and IV, pp. 518-523, Budapest 
(1927); part V, pp. 266-297, Budapest, 1928; part VI, p. 66, Budapest, 1929. 

51 See Recensement général de la population en 1930, parts IV and V, pp. 154-169, 
360-368, Budapest, 1936. 

53 Questions put to married couples. 

53 Doubtful whether still-born children were to be included. 

54 To be given separately: of present marriage; of any previous marriage. 

55 Live- and still-born children to be given separately. 

58 To be given in addition: live-born children only. 

5? In case of widows, etc.: to last marriage. 

58 The same is true of Massachusetts 1885 and Spain 1920; but here the duration of 
marriage had not been asked at the census. 

5° It is noteworthy that the otherwise so excellent report on the 1911 fertility enquiry 
by Knibbs paid so scanty attention to childlessness. Here, like in some other pre-war 
reports, the interest focused almost entirely on the average number of children, which 
was shown with all the desirable details. 

6° Only for wives under 51 at the census date. 

*! Holland only for wives who had married before attaining the age of 24 and were 
over 44 years of age. 

$8 Only for wives who had married since 1912. 

*® The faultless census schedule for which Gini was responsible would have made it 
possible to prepare similar tables for all other wives and also for widows, and divorced 
women, but this apparently has not been done. 

** Census of England and Wales, 1921, General Report, p. 176, London, 1927. 

°° Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1930, p. 574- 

% Ibid., 1931, pp. 362-363. 

*? See for details R. R. Kuczynski, The Measurement of Population Growth, pp. 67-76, 
London, 1935. 
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A STUDY OF POPULATION IN ULANGA, 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY 


By A. T. CULWICK and G. M. CULWICK 


I. INTRODUCTION 


jeune trend of African populations is a subject on which 
much has been written and still more said, but about 
which singularly little real information exists. Contradictory 
opinions are freely bandied about, the effect of this or that 
custom on the growth of population is discussed, incompat- 
ible theories are put forward on all sides, but unfortunately 
most of the discussions lead us nowhere because their basis 
is but surmise. 

This monograph is an attempt to examine what has been 
happening since the beginning of the century to the popula- 
tion of an area of about 7,000 sq. miles in a fertile part. of 
Tanganyika Territory. The figures we have obtained may 
not always be strictly accurate and in no case can their 
usefulness compare with the vital statistics available for 
civilized communities. We do claim, however, that they 
are an improvement on the guesses which alone support most 
arguments about African population, and that they are 
sufficiently reliable and comprehensive to allow important 
conclusions to be reached regarding population trends. 

A candle compares unfavourably with a powerful electric 


light, but in the absence of electricity it is much better than 


unrelieved darkness. You may be unable to pick out the 
finer details of the objects around you as you could by the 
electric lamp, but at least you will be able to discern the main 
features of your surroundings and to avoid barking your 
shins against the obstacles which lie in your path. 

The collection and interpretation of vital statistics in a 
primitive community present their own special difficulties, 
and in the circumstances at present prevailing methods both 
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of collection and presentation necessarily differ widely from 
the practice of the civilized world. Only those who actually 
took part, as did one of the writers, in an attempt some years 
ago to record vital statistics in the orthodox manner in a 
semi-nomadic cattle tribe can realize quite how farcical were 
the returns sent in. Figures were demanded, and figures 
had to be produced. That is all one can say for them. 

When we began our investigations in the Kiberege Division 
of the Ulanga District, also known as the Ulanga Valley, the 
available information was small in quantity and very poor 
in quality. 

The first enumeration of the population had been made in 
1913 by the Germans. The figures for the area were in- 
corporated in those for the (then) Mahenge District of which 
it formed a part, and are not now available separately. In 
any case, it is more than probable that they were grossly 
inaccurate. 

In 1918-19 a mere estimate of the population of the 
Kiberege Division placed it at 48,000, but in 1921 the next 
attempt at a proper enumeration declared it to be 37,429, a 
figure which other records make us believe to be far too low. 
The 1928 Census gives a figure of 42,463, and the 193! 
Census 53,948. 

The last, with all its shortcomings, was probably the least 
inaccurate that has yet been taken, but that is not saying 
much, and as one of the writers was responsible for it we are 
in a position to state with authority that the figures cannot be 
relied upon. The machinery available for carrying out the 
count was entirely inadequate, and the resulting errors were 
without doubt so great as to render the final results extremely 
untrustworthy. 

In short, none of the census figures can be accepted as a 
basis for serious study, and in any case, they fail to give us 
essential information regarding births and deaths and age 
distribution, without which no adequate idea of the real 
trend of population can be gained. 
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None the less, it may be as well to note what figures the 
1931 Census does give in order to obtain some idea, however 
rough, of the population we are sampling. Our investiga- 
tions did not touch two small groups of Wangoni who appear 
in the Census total of 53,948 but are omitted here. On the 
other hand, we tapped a small group of Wapogoro living at 
Mchanganyi just inside the Mahenge Division of the district, 
and they also do not appear in the following table. 














TABLE I 
Tribe. Men. Women. Boys. Girls. Total. 

Wambunga (including Wangindu | 

and Wapogoro shown in Table 
except those at henge) - 515 4,821 | 2,930 | 2,682 14,948 
Wandamba . ,000 6,500 | 3,000 4,000 19,500 
Wabena . ‘ : : ‘ 4,600 6,000 2,500 3,000 16,100 

| _———— =a 

Totals . ; | 15,115 17,3921 | 8,430 | 9,682 , 50,548 








The figures for the tribes other than the Wambunga were 
not considered, by him who compiled the Census for the 
division, to be sufficiently reliable to be given except in very 
round numbers, and a rather interesting side-light is obtained 
on the validity of these guesses if we compare the sex-ratios 
(a) of the Wambunga and (4) of the total for the two remain- 
ing tribes with that shown for the total of survivors in Table 
X. We get 99:2 for the Wambunga, 82-5 for the other 
tribes and 101-6 + 2-6 in Table X. In other words, those 
census figures which are considered to be moderately reliable 
and the figure arrived at by our method of sampling are 
virtually in agreement, whereas the remaining census figures 
yield an entirely different sex-ratio. 

The registers of tax-payers provide a more accurate source 
of information than the census figures, though even in these 
considerable errors are bound to occur. However, for what 
they are worth they show a rapid decline from 1927-1934 in 
the number of adult males liable to tax, and then, despite the 
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fact that the age of liability was raised from 16 to 18 years, an 
increase during 1935 and 1936. Even were these figures 
really accurate, however, they would not help us much for 
we do not know the extent to which emigration and immigra- 
tion occurred during the period in question. 

It is therefore clear that the available records are not of 
much, if any, assistance in determining population trends in 
this area, and it was for this reason that we decided to start 
afresh and approach the problem on entirely different lines. 
The population as a whole being a closed book to us, we 
decided to see what we could learn from samples of it. 

One of us collected the life-histories of over 2,300 women, 
about 13 per cent. of the total adult female population as 
given in the 1931 Census. The women varied from 15 or 
16 years old to old age. They were drawn from all parts of 
the area concerned and represent a large random sample of 
the adult female population of the Ulanga Valley, so that 
we are justified in regarding the results obtained from their 
study as typical of the area as a whole. 

No difficulty was experienced in obtaining information, 
for the women were not reluctant to talk. This was due to 
the fact that we were no strangers to them, having lived in 
the district for four years before we began this enquiry, and 
circumstances had in various ways conspired to create an 
atmosphere of trust and goodwill between the peasants and 
ourselves. Thus the primary stumbling-block of shyness and 
suspicion of strangers in a peasant community had already 
been removed. 

After we decided to attempt this investigation, the ground 
was very carefully prepared by discussion and small “trial 
runs” in various villages a good many months before the 


main task was undertaken, so that the idea had time to sink 
in gradually and people were not startled into saying the 
first thing that entered their heads. A bottle of tobacco 
snuff also played an invaluable part in the proceedings, and 
a friendly welcoming atmosphere prevailed. Cross-enquiries 
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were made from time to time to check up on information 
received, with satisfactory results, and when in certain 
instances it was thought for any reason that things had not 
gone well the history in question was scrapped. The en- 
quirer always worked with the help of prominent local 
women, who already knew enough of the affairs of most 
people in the village to set out in the right way to get the 
facts from even the shyest girl or old woman, and groups of 
relatives would check one another’s statements. 

The data obtained were as follows: 

1. Age of the women. This could not, in the nature of 
things, be discovered exactly, but it was possible to divide 
the women into age-grades with some degree of accuracy. 
The grades were: under 20, 20 to 30, 30 to 50 (or more 
strictly, 30 to the change of life), and old, that is, past the 
change. 

2. Their marriages—polygamous or monogamous—and the 
children born in each. An attempt was made to ascertain 
the number of still-births and miscarriages, but it failed 
Owing to the unreliability and vagueness of many of the 
women on this point. It also proved quite impossible to 
discover the approximate age of the husband at the time of 
marrying the wife in question, save in occasional cases where 
he was exceptionally young or exceptionally old. Similarly, 
and not unexpectedly, it proved impossible to gain any 
Satisfactory idea of the duration of a marriage unless it 
happened to be very short. In the case of childless women 
in polygamous households, it was always noted down whether 
or not any of the co-wives had had children. After the first 
few hundred cases, time being short, special enquiry into the 
woman’s age at marriage was dropped, because the answers 
in the earlier cases had shown conclusively that none, save 
the one or two who admitted without embarrassment a life 
of promiscuous intercourse, had remained unmarried for 
more than a few months after reaching puberty, say at most 
a year, and the majority were having intercourse of some 
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kind with their husbands before puberty, though the social 
negotiations of the marriage were, of course, as yet incomplete 
and the girls were in most cases still living in their parents’ 
house. 

3. Thetr children—the order of birth (including as far as 
possible still-births and miscarriages), the present age of 
surviving children and the age at death of those who had 
died. Here again exact ages were impossible to obtain so a 
system of age-grades was employed, namely, from birth to 
(roughly) six months, from six months to weaning, from 
weaning to the age of six or seven years (when the children 
begin to help their parents in domestic tasks), from seven to 
puberty, and adult. In calculating the number of survivors, 
those who died after entering adult life are reckoned as 
surviving. Whatever slight difference there may be in the 
age at which the sexes respectively reach puberty has of 
necessity been disregarded, there being no data on which to 
base a correction. 

The reasons for making the first grade six months and not 
a year are as follows. Weaning takes place normally at 
about two and a half years, but it may be as early as eighteen 
months if another pregnancy intervenes, and in the case of 
those children who died before weaning the following classi- 
fication was attempted: died before able to sit about inde- 
pendently or crawl, died at the crawling stage, died after 
beginning to walk. Observation of the development of 
native babies whose birth dates were known justified us in 
regarding the first two of these grades as together roughly 
representing the first year, and it was therefore hoped that a 
figure for infant mortality in the usual sense (first year) would 
be obtained. This hope was, however, dashed, for the 
mothers proved too vague on the subject of whether a baby 
who died, perhaps, years ago had been toddling or only 
crawling. Most of them were quite definite about those who 
died while still babies in arms, because the first break away 
from the mother to the comparative independence of sitting 
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and crawling around in the yard with the other children was 
the sort of landmark which made a considerable difference 
to the mother herself; though there were a fair number of 
obviously doubtful cases, either because the child died when 
it was on the border-line between the two grades and the 
mother did not quite know where to class it, or because she 
herself was old and hazy in memory. The next clear land- 
mark from the mother’s own point of view was weaning, and 
between these two points there proved to be nothing suffici- 
ently definite for most of them to catch hold of. We are 
therefore able to produce a fairly reliable figure for infant 
mortality in, approximately, the first six months, and for the 
mortality of unweaned children as a whole, but that of the 
first year eludes us. 

In analysing this information we shall deal first with births 
and fertility, secondly with mortality, then with the distribu- 
| tion of surviving children, and so pass on to the important 
t question of the balance of births and deaths. 


II. FEeRrtTILity 


Throughout this monagraph the fertility rate is expressed 
as the number of live births that have occurred per 1,000 
women up to the time of recording their histories. In the 
case of the old women, that is, those who are now past child- 
bearing, this figure is therefore a measure of their total 
fertility, but for those in the younger grades it is obviously 
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not to be so regarded, since many of them will bear further 
children. 

Table II shows the fertility rates for the women of over 
50 years for groups large enough to be worthy of statistical 
consideration, together with their probable errors in calcu- 
lating which the number of women in the group is taken 
into account. 

The average for the whole area is 3130 + 60. This is not, 
of course, found by taking the average of the six rates quoted 
above, since the samples taken at these places varied in size. 

The range of variation in the fertility rates of these six 
groups is very striking and calls for further examination. 
For this reason the differences between one group and another 
are tabulated in Table III, in which also the probable errors 
of those differences are shown, differences which are signifi- 
cant (i.e. greater than 3 times their probable errors) being 
indicated in heavy type. 









































TABLE III 
Place. Differences in Fertility. 
Kiberege | 
2,640 + 100 | 
Mofu 40 
2,680 + 190 + 215 
Ifakara 140 100 
2,780 + 140 + 170 + 235 | | 
Lupiro 570 530 430 
3,210+ 160 | + 190 + 250 + 215 
Malinyi | 1,200 1,160 | 1,060 630 | 
3840+ 170 | + 195 + 255 + 220 + 235 
Utengule | 1,510 | 1,470 | 1,370 940 | 310 | 
4,150+ 190 + 215 +270 + 235 + 250 + 255 | 
| Kiberege | Mofu | Takara | Lupiro | Malinyi | Utengule 











The table thus shows us two distinct divisions with Lupiro 
as a border-line case. Kiberege, Mofu and Ifakara stand 
together, as do Malinyi and Utengule, for within these two 
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divisions it is highly improbable that the observed differences 
in fertility are anything but fortuitous. On the other hand, 
it is also highly improbable that the difference between any 
one group in one of these divisions and any one group in the 
other division is merely a matter of chance. 

Lupiro is indeterminate, showing a difference which 
statistically speaking is probably not fortuitous in relation to 
Utengule, and at the other end of the scale verging on 
significance in relation to Kiberege. Lupiro may for various 
reasons be considered a peculiar group, greatly affected by 
immigration. Its observed fertility rate, however, approaches 
more nearly that of the low division (Kiberege, Mofu and 
Ifakara) than that of the relatively high division, and in the 
following discussion of distribution of fertility it will be 
included in the former. 

Fig. 1 reveals the interesting fact that not only do these 
two divisions differ in total fertility, but that they present 
' us with entirely dissimilar distribution curves. 

The black blocks represent the old women of Kiberege, 
Mofu, Ifakara and Lupiro, the white blocks those of Malinyi 
and Utengule. The latter show a perfectly normal distribu- 
tion, but the black ones produce a bi-modal curve starting 
with 11 per cent. who have had no children, rising abruptly 
to 24 per cent. who have born one child, falling back again 
to 12 per cent. for those who have had two and rising again 
to 19 per cent. for those who have had three. In other 
words, an unduly large proportion of these women seems to 
have become infertile after the birth of the first child, which 
for many of those in this age-grade would be roughly thirty 
years ago. This takes us back to the great Maji-Maji 
Rebellion of 1905-6 and the terrible famine which followed 
it. The people at Malinyi and Utengule remained loyal to 
the Germans and were thus unaffected, but those at Kiberege, 
Mofu, Ifakara and Lupiro were all involved in the rising, 
suffering as a result the destruction of their crops and the 
confiscation or destruction of their food reserves. In this 
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connexion it should be noted that an old-established irriga- 
tion system at Lupiro enables the people there to grow crops 
at any time of the year, a fact which probably greatly miti- 
gated the severity of the famine in that locality and may in 
part account for a fertility rate high in comparison with the 
other rebel groups. 

No one will ever know accurately how many died of 
starvation. Various estimates have been made, but only 
one certain fact emerges, and that is that casualties were 
extremely heavy. What has, perhaps, never been demon- 
strated or fully realized before is that the loss of population 
did not end there. As can be seen from our figures, at a 
conservative estimate the famine reduced the average fer- 
tility of the surviving women by over 25 per cent., so that a 
quarter of what should have been the next generation was in 
fact never born at all. 

It is unfortunately impossible to construct a table on the 
lines of Table III to show the differences in fertility of the 
women in the younger age-grades, because when we come to 
deal with those who are still capable of bearing children 
complications immediately arise. 

If, for example, we consider the grade 20-30 years, the 
observed fertility rate will depend on the age distribution of 
the mothers within the grade, and it is obviously erroneous 
to compare one sample of this grade with another unless we 
are sure that the age distributions are the same in both cases, 
which we are not. This does not, of course, apply to Table 
III where all the women are past child-bearing, for their 
families are completed and it matters not whether one sample 
contains a greater proportion than another of mothers of 
any given age within the grade. 

We shall therefore make no attempt to split up the age- 
grades 30-50 years and 20-30 years on a geographical basis, 
as we did for the old women, but shall confine our investiga- 
tions to each grade as a whole. This means that we are 
dealing with two large samples which may be taken as truly 
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representative of the district and are unlikely to be affected 
by chance variations in age distribution within the grades 
themselves, as would the smaller samples obtained by splitting 
up the grades. 

The women aged 30-50 years have borne 2,490 children 
per 1,000 women, those of 20-30 years 1,990 per 1,000, as 
compared with 3,130 for those now past child-bearing. 
Fig. 2 shows graphically (to the nearest per cent.) the distri- 
bution of fertility in these two younger age-grades. It will 
be seen that the curve for the 30-50 grade starts at 20 per 
cent. for childless women and slowly falls away to 2 per cent. 
for women who have borne seven children. The curve for 
women now aged 20-30 years is, however, of a totally 
different type, rising to a well-marked peak of 28 per cent. 
for those who have had two children. 

It will be appreciated that the former curve is typical of an 
infertile population, especially when it is remembered that 
nearly all those whose life-histories it summarizes have been 
married for periods ranging from 15 to 35 years. The curve 
for the 20-30 grade is, on the other hand, perfectly normal 
and indicates a far more healthy state of affairs. The 
majority of the women concerned have been married for 
periods of only 5 to 15 years, and we may expect that as time 
goes on the peak of their curve will travel to the right and the 
number of barren women and those with one child only will 
decrease, with corresponding increases in the percentage of 
women with a greater number of children. 

We may therefore conclude that there has been a con- 
siderable increase in fertility during the last fifteen years, a 
conclusion which is further supported by the fact that the 
youngest mothers of all, that is those under 20 years of age, 
who have been married for periods ranging from a few weeks 
to five years, have already produced g20 children per 1,000 
women. 

Before we go on to discuss child mortality there is one more 
matter to be considered here—the effect, if any, of polygamy 
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upon fertility, for it is frequently declared that polygamous 
unions are less fertile than monogamous ones. From the 
figures at our disposal there appears to be no evidence to 
support this statement, which must therefore be presumed to 
be based upon observation of a small and insufficient number 
of perhaps unconsciously selected cases, and upon impressions 
gathered from certain socially prominent but quite atypical 
households. 

The approximate incidence of polygamy may be seen in 
Table IV which has been compiled from the tax registers, 
but it must be remembered that since a man is taxed on his 
plural wives the figure given here will be if anything too low. 


TABLE IV 
No. of Wives | No. of | Percentage of | No. of Percentage of 
per Man. | Men. Men. Women. Women. 
oO 138 13 (Unmarried) 14 | = 
I ; cig’ 850 =| Ss gy 282 73°5 
2 1,275 | 11-7 2,550 20°2 
3 164 1°5 492 3°9 
+ 46 84 1'5 
5 8 ; 40 
oe | 3 m4 42} 0-9 
Over 6 Qj 27) 
Totals 10,922 1000 12,631 100°0 


110 and 17 wives respectively. 


TABLE V 


Percentage of Women 
who have at one time 


-grade of Women. 
eae been polygamous. 


Under 20 . 25 
20—30 4! 
30—50 : . ; 52 
Over 50. : ‘ , 49 
All Grades , : ; 45 


Further light on the subject can be obtained from Table V, 
showing the percentage of women in our series who have at 
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one time or another been members of polygamous houscholds, 
from which it appears that 45 per cent. of all the women 
interviewed either are or have been polygamous. 

We also see from Table IV the statistical insignificance of 
those spectacularly polygamous households which readily 
catch the attention of the ordinary observer, who bases his 
conclusions about native society on his impressions rather 
than on scientific evidence. In any case, there can be very 
few societies where the sexes are so ludicrously disproportion- 
ate as to permit more than a very few men to marry large 
numbers of wives if any considerable percentage of their 
fellows is to be polygamous at all, unless of course there is to 
be a high proportion of bachelors. We see from Table IV 
that, to the nearest per cent. at least 14 per cent. of the men 
there recorded ! are polygamous at the present moment, and 
that there are no bachelors to speak of. Moreover, inspec- 
tion of the registers shows that nearly all those few bachelors 
are mere youths who have only been paying tax for one year, 
while the remainder are almost without exception men who 
have been exempted from tax for old age and/or infirmity. 

Plain arithmetic, then, forces monogamy on an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the male population, while of their poly- 
gamous brethren a very small proportion indeed will succeed 
in acquiring more than three wives and by far the greater 
number will have to be content with two. When, therefore, 
we wish to generalize about the effects of polygamy it must 
be with the household of two or at most three wives in mind, 
and not the more striking examples of 6 or 10 or 20, which 
admittedly do not seem to make a very good showing in the 
way of children. 

Common sense tells us that, carried beyond a certain point, 
polygamy is likely to have an adverse effect on fertility 
because each individual wife will have too small a share of 


? The registers do not account for all men over the age of 18, because they do not 
show all those who have been exempted for old age and infirmity. Any given register 
only goes back a few years, and those exempted before that are not entered any more 
when the new register is made up. 
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the husband’s attention, but it would be surprising to find 
this factor operating as a general rule in families of only two 
or three wives. And when it comes to a count of a large 
sample, the assertion that polygamous unions are relatively 
infertile—which, it may be noted, has frequently been made 
to the writers regarding the population of the very district 
we are studying here—proves to be a quite unfounded guess. 
A specimen count of the children of nearly 500 women, 237 
who had always been monogamous and 235 who had always 
been polygamous belonging to the same places and age- 
grades, gave a fertility rate of 2,380 per 1,000 for the former 
and 2,430 for the latter, a difference in favour of polygamy 
but far too small to be of any statistical significance whatever. 
We therefore conclude that polygamy has no effect on the 
birth-rate. 


(To be concluded.) 
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LIBERAL DEMOCRACY MEETS THE 
CLASS STRUGGLE 


By JAMES FEIBLEMAN 


5 ie object of this paper is to discover whether the 
preservation of civil and economic liberties is possible in 
a free democracy under the stress of capitalistic monopoly. 
Will the advent of the class struggle in America prove fatal 
to the democratic form of government? Must freedom of 
speech, of the press, and of assembly, necessarily clash with 
freedom to maintain a decent economic standard ? For the 
answers to these questions it will be necessary to undertake 
an examination of certain elements of our liberal government 
and more especially the theories which underlie them. 


I 


The maintenance of democracy is only possible under some 
system of political pluralism. By political pluralism is meant 
the absence in an organized state of any “ single source of 
authority that is all-competent and comprehensive.” Any 
separation of powers serves to avoid a single source of 
governmental authority. One example of political plural- 
ism in America is the three-fold division of power into the 
legislative, executive, and judiciary, whereby an exact 
system of checks and balances is brought to the aid of just 
administration. Another example is the division of political 
control in the election system, so that two or more political 
parties struggle for power and none captures it permanently. 
Often one party elects the chief executive, while another has 
a majority in the legislative or judiciary. Under such a 
system, there is always assured a minority, or unsuccessful, 
political party making a plea for power in the future. 

It is essential to the maintenance of the democratic form of 
government that the minority party, or parties, be enabled 
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occasionally to wage a successful campaign, or at least be 
kept in the position of having its claims heard. The pre- 
vention of the permanent capture of power by the party in 
control necessitates a strict and vigilant guarding of what are 
known as the civil liberties: freedom of speech, of the press, 
and of assembly, as provided by the Constitutional Bill of 
Rights. Thus liberalism, as the civil liberties have come to 
be called, is essential to liberal democracy. Political pluralism 
can only be maintained where divergencies of interests are 
recognized politically, and corresponding platforms publicly 
and freely allowed. 

This fact has long been acknowledged in America and the 
necessary provisions for it made accordingly. But there is 
another closely related fact which has not been sufficiently 
considered. Political pluralism most emphatically can not 
be maintained where divergencies of interests and platforms 
of contending parties are serious and fundamental. The 
balance between contending factions is impossible of con- 
tinuance when these factions are divided on the solutions to 
problems of basic economic importance. This latter fact is 
what we are now facing in the challenge to American 
democracy. Before we examine the reasons behind this 
contention, however, it may be well to consider the history 
of the American political parties, in order to determine to 
what extent the statement has been true of them. 

The division between American parties has always been 
drawn on broad economic lines. The programmes and 
platforms of the major American parties have remained since 
their inception generally consistent. With few exceptions, 
the rich merchants and industrialists have always rallied 
behind the old ‘“ Federalist-Whig ”’ principles which still 
motivate their inheritors in the present-day Republican Party. 
Likewise, the poor farmers and agriculturists have always 
rallied behind the old ‘‘ Republican ” principles which still 
motivate their inheritors in the present-day Democratic 
Party. Thus at first glance there would appear to be a clash 
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of economic interests between the two parties: the rich 
represented by the Federalist-Whig-Republicans, and their 
apologists including such men as Hamilton, Webster, and 
Seward; and the poor represented by the Republican- 
Democrats, and their apologists, including such men as 
Jackson, Bryan, Theodore Roosevelt, and Wilson. 

This first view by no means reveals the true situation. A 
glance at party platforms which have persisted is sufficient 
to demonstrate the comparative superficiality of those 
economic differences which are involved in the struggle 
between the parties. The current Republican Party, under 
whatever name, has always stood for high tariffs and the 
encouragement of industry, for mercantile marine subsidies, 
international trade expansion, low (or no) income taxes, a 
strong central government, and sound money. The current 
Democratic Party, under whatever name, has always stood 
for low tariffs, the encouragement of commerce, currency 
inflation, the purchase of farm lands, the abolition of mer- 
cantile marine subsidies and strong states’ rights. Thus far, 
although the issue is clear enough, party division along 
economic lines remains a minimal affair. 

There must be considered still other affiliations and 
interests, loyalties which from time to time shifted the ground 
between the contending parties and prevented their division 
from ever assuming the sharp and bitter opposition between 
the rich and the poor. Sectional considerations provided 
one ameliatory factor. For example, the small Western 
farmers who owed their lands to earlier Republican grants 
though remaining poor have also remained faithful Repub- 
licans, whereas the rich Southern planters who were large 
slave-owners sided with the Democrats. The Republican 
merchants and manufacturers through their opposition to 
slavery at one time found themselves in the strange réle of 
defending the oppressed, and similarly the Democrats found 
themselves upholding aristocratic doctrine. Recently, the 
rise of the phenomena of competitive industries has thrown 
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even some industrialists into the Democratic camp. The not 
uncommon practice of contributing to the campaign funds 
of both political parties in order to have a friend at court 
whoever happens to be king, has further obscured the issue. 
“In fact,” says Beard, “‘ every party is a more or less 
miscellaneous aggregation with a conservative right and a 
radical left, shading off into each other by imperceptible 
degrees.” 

Perhaps the most significant factor in the whole account of 
American political parties is contained in the history of labour 
in politics. The history of efforts at independent political 
action by labour dates back to the national convention of 
Labour Reformers held at Columbus, Ohio, in 1872, but all 
labour parties have either been shortlived or else have sur- 
vived, like the American Federation of Labour, by means of 
the avowed policy of “‘ keeping labour out of politics.” 
Early it was discovered that traditional loyalties were already 
such as to render the successful pursuance of a separate 
political programme for labour a hopeless task, and con- 
sequently a labour party did not seem a necessity. The 
tactics were adopted of playing one major political party off 
against the other as the only remaining evidence of labour in 
politics. 

This latter policy had the null effect of making it com- 
pletely unnecessary for either political party to give any 
serious consideration to the petitionings of labour, and as a 
result labour was indeed kept out of politics. As a conse- 
quence, although detectable economic preferences exist in 
the two major political parties the inertia of labour has 
prevented the class issue from becoming too sharply defined. 
The major American political parties have never been drawn 
up along lines consistent with the class struggle. Thus, 
despite the extremism of certain notorious politicians, the 
striving of the parties has never become so bitter as to render 
it untenable, and the balance of power between the 
alternately successful political parties has made it possible 
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for the democratic form of government to be continuously 
maintained. 

Recent economic events have decisively altered the 
political situation. The decline of the middle class together 
with the rapid rise of a class struggle constitutes a new 
challenge to our form of government. The increasing control 
of monopoly capitalism and the consolidation of a large 
industrial proletariat has in recent decades threatened to 
upset the democratic balance. The delicate adjustments of 
liberal democratic government are insufficiently strong to 
cope with the rigours of the class struggle. We could not hope 
to preserve the balance of the parties should the issues 


- between them assume the mighty proportions of an economic 


class war. The minor differences between the parties rest 
on such major agreements that either party is content to see 
the other in power for a time. But should class interests 
divide the parties, the success of either party must necessarily 
lead to the abolition of the other, because of its ‘‘ revolution- 
ary,” or “‘ reactionary,” efforts to resort to other than fair 
electoral means to gain control. There can be no doubt that 
issues as fundamental as those represented by the fight be- 
tween capitalist and worker inevitably bring about the appeal 
to force, a move which the party peacefully elected to power 
usually condemns as illegal. Thus the balance of power is 
destroyed by the armed retention, or armed seizure, of power, 
and the obliteration of the losing party which can never again 
make a bid for control. 

There exist already to-day both extreme and moderate 
examples of such a development. In Russia, the capitalist 
party has been completely annihilated, and can never again 
come into office. In Germany and Italy, on the other hand, 
the workers’ parties have been disorganized; nothing short 
of a revolution now could put them in power. The workers 
in France have made some headway, but have not succeeded 
in destroying the organization of their enemies. It is fairly 
certain, however, that if the capitalists in France were to 
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gain control under Doriot or La Rocque, the workers would 
never again be allowed to have a voice in the government. In 
general these changes are represented by the struggle between 
Fascism and Socialism. In a democracy, this opposition 
takes the form of a struggle between the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of government. The complete triumph of 
the legislative marks the success of Socialism, whereas the 
complete triumph of the executive is equivalent to Fascism. 

Transferring the problem to our own country, it might be 
argued that if the Republicans were to become definitely 
the party of the rich and the Democrats the party of the 
poor, or if a third party were to arise, say a combination of 
the Committee for Industrial Organization in the East with 
the Farmer-Labour bloc in the West, which would force the 
Republicans over into an extreme conservatism, the liberal 
democracy under which we have so long lived would be 
dangerously imperilled. The inevitable rule is that when 
party differences are of a serious economic nature, consisting 
for example of class distinctions, political pluralism breaks 
down because the party having temporary possession of the 
government will seek to perpetuate its power by means of the 
annihilation of the opposing party. Such action, lacking 
effective interference, must lead to the establishment of a 
political monopoly, a monistic dictatorship, and the end of 
democracy. 

The desire for political power is based on real economic 
interests, and so is generally widespread among all kinds and 
classes of people. It is impervious to the peculiar differences 
of temperament, of personality and character, and of 
subjective outlook in general. Those who have been de- 
prived of, or have always lacked, political control, are 
jealous of those who wield it. Monopolistic dictatorship, as 
can be readily seen, is a form of government difficult to keep 
going without an alert vigilance. The expression of any 
opposition, however slight, however impotent, is interpreted 
as the hint of a threat which is capable of rapid growth. 
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Hence monopolistic dictatorship must lead easily to the 
suppression of all civil liberties. Freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, and freedom of assembly, are regarded as danger- 
ous to its interests, and so they are condemned as weaknesses 
which the strength of absolute obedience supplants. Spartan 
hardihood based on the nobility of want is trumpeted to 
take the place of the lost economic liberty. 

The monopolistic dictatorship of the workers destroys 
democracy and leads to the extermination of all opposition, 
as for example in Soviet Russia. The monopolistic dictator- 
ship of the capitalists destroys democracy and leads to the 
extermination of all opposition, as for example in Germany. 
But the combination of capitalists with the middle class 
would seem to preserve democracy, as in America, and the 
combination of workers with the middle class would also 
seem to preserve democracy, asin France. The civil liberties 
cannot continue unless they have the support of the balance 
of power as held by political parties in a free democracy. 
But, likewise, the balance of power between political parties 
cannot continue without the support of the civil liberties. 

We have tentatively concluded that the incursion of the 
class struggle in the midst of the democratic scene constitutes 
a challenge to the present form of government. How is this 
challenge to be met? Before we can discover any answers 
to this question, it will be necessary to probe farther into the 
organization of American democracy. We must penetrate 
back of the present political pluralism, in order to study the 
ideas upon which it has been founded. This should tell us 
something of the logical soundness of American democracy, 
and should help us to estimate whether or not on its present 
basis, or on any other basis, there is reason to expect that it 
can be defended. 


II 


Liberalism may be defined as the freedom of individual 
thought and action. According to the doctrine of liberalism 
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the individual is to be left free to think whatever he wishes 
to think, and to do whatever he chooses to do. Two observa- 
tions on this doctrine must be made immediately. The first 
is that freedom of thought as a private affair is something of 
which no individual has as yet been deprived. It is difficult 
if not impossible to tell what a person is thinking, and equally 
difficult to dictate the whole order of his reasoning. There- 
fore freedom of thought need not be argued; it is rather with 
the free expression of thought that liberalism is concerned. 
The second observation is that complete freedom of action 
involves a contradiction. If two persons wish to engage in 
conflicting activities, freedom of action is obviously not 
possible for both of them. Underlying freedom of individual 
action, there is always assumed a residual basis of social law. 
This social law is held to a minimum but operative whenever 
there is a possibility of contradiction between individual 
courses of action. 

Traditional liberalism as defined above and as formulated 
by the classical economic school of Bentham and the Mills is 
irrational. It rests upon the theory that only individuals are 
real and that society is but a convention for the collection in 
free association of real individuals. In order to expose the 
errors contained in this kind of individualistic liberalism, it 
will be necessary to analyse it into its elements. These 
are: (1) that the individual’s own capacity for reasoning 
constitutes his final court of appeal; (2) that there is no guide 
to individual thought and action other than conscious ex- 
perience; (3) that there exist no universal laws superior to 
the individual; (4) that, consequently, no social organization 
is superior to the individual; and, finally, (5) that since there 
is no certain knowledge possible, individual opinion must 
always govern action. Let us consider each of these 
separately. 

(1) The contention that the individual’s own capacity 
for reasoning constitutes his final court of appeal seems to 
be an affirmation of the authority of reason, but is in fact just 
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the reverse. What is involved is a confusion of reason with 
reasoning. The individual’s reasoning refers to an in- 
dependent logical structure of existence, else it could not be 
meaningful. If the universe were not rational, there would 
be no way in which errors in reasoning could be detected, 
But such errors are detected, and point to an independent 
real criterion for judgements of reasoning. We do refer the 
conclusions of our reasoning to objective conditions in order 
to discover whether or not our reasoning has been sound. 
The final court of appeal is not our reasoning itself but the 
extent to which the conclusions we have reached agree with 
objective fact. 

(2) The second contention of individualistic liberalism is 
that there is no guide to individual thought and action other 
than conscious experience. Here we have the scepticism of 
Descartes in its political dress. To appeal only to conscious 
experience, it is necessary to begin with doubting all but 
individual existence. But this is an impossibility; we cannot 
doubt simply because we have chosen to do so. “ Let us 
not pretend to doubt in philosophy what we do not doubt 
in our hearts,” says Peirce. But if we cannot start with 
universal doubt, neither can we start with universal belief. 
Belief like doubt demands some rational justification. If 
belief without sufficient reason were possible, there would be 
no more basis for accepting one belief than for accepting 
another, and the mind of the individual would be in a con- 
stant state of flux and confusion, which, in fact, it is not. 

What is true of conscious experience as a guide to thought 
is equally true of it as a guide to individual action. Indeed, 
freedom of thought and action are inseparable, and each 
person acts according to what he believes. When action 
called for is inhibited, the effort of inhibition is an action 
made necessary by the belief. Contradictory beliefs lead to 
conflicting actions. Neither belief nor action needs to be 
conscious in order to have its effect. We are not free to do 
whatever we choose to do—at least not when our actions are 
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opposed to each other. The truth shall prevail in the world 
simply because contradictions eventually prove themselves 
obstacles which cannot be overcome. We are free to do and 
think only what we have good reason to do and think. 

(3) The contention that no universal laws exist to govern 
the individual is refuted by the findings of the physical 
sciences as well as by the laws of logic and mathematics. No 
individual is free to defy the law of gravitation, to engage in 
mutually exclusive activities, or to get more than four apples 
by adding two apples and two apples. If the individual were 
free to act outside universal laws, there would be no need for 
consistency in our actions, and no searching for rational plans. 
What we would do would be—whatever we did. But since 
such a course challenges sanity itself, universal laws must be 
admitted to exist and to govern the individual by means 
which he himself frequently knows nothing about. 

(4) The contention that no social organization is superior 
to the individual, rests on the doctrine of the sole reality of 
individuals and the denial of real relations between them. 
But if social organization did not to some extent govern 
individuals, men could not exist in a state of society. The 
division of labour, which makes society possible, and which 
is a factor even in primitive societies, depends upon some 
subordination of the individual to social plans. The old 
explanation of social organization as a summatory con- 
venience does not account for the necessity of social organiza- 
tion where men are living in collections. The chaos which 
would result if social organization lacked authority would 
allow contradictions to inhibit all individual action. Thus 
the fact of the reality of social organization is attested by the 
mere presence of individuals in society. 

(5) The last contention that since no certain knowledge 
is possible opinion alone must govern, is a plea for the 
abandonment of the validity of reason. Science exists in 
order to transfer hypotheses from the status of opinion to 
that of law. This practice has been more successful in the 
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physical than in the social sciences, but science itself is 
enough to demonstrate that knowledge is possible and should 
be striven for in social as well as in physical fields. In so far 
as science is valid, knowledge is possible, and opinion exists 
only in order to become knowledge. 

These arguments have sought to demonstrate that liberal- 
ism founded exclusively upon the old individualistic grounds is 
untenable. The exposure of the fallacies of individualistic 
liberalism, together with its breakdown is typical of an age 
of transformation and readjustment. It has frequently 
seemed necessary to those who wished to challenge reigning 
customs, laws, and institutions because of their demonstrable 
limitations to first indicate their subjective nature. Social 
reformers are obliged to remind themselves that such laws 
are man-made in order to feel quite sure that, despite their 
age and authority, they can be man-destroyed. But the 
collapse of individualistic liberalism does not mark the end of 
liberalism itself. We have only to ask ourselves whether a 
social liberalism is possible. 

The transformation of the issue of liberalism from an 
individualistic basis to a social one has already occurred in 
practice to some extent. As John Dewey has pointed out in 
an important little book, the beginnings of a social liberalism 
evident in national legislation were not due to the accepted 
version of liberalism but rather to a fresh interpretation. 
The older version of liberalism was at a loss to account for the 
necessity of such social legislation as child labour laws, work- 
men’s compensation acts, and employers’ liability regulations. 
These went definitely contrary to the meaning of individual- 
istic liberalism. But gradually, without anyone noticing, 
liberalism made a radical change, and “came to be 
associated with the use of governmental action for aid to those 
at economic disadvantage and for alleviation of their 
conditions.” 

If social liberalism is to maintain liberalism on its true 
foundations, the perfection of society must be the true con- 
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cern of individuals and the authority (within limits) of social 
laws must be recognized. But it cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that such recognition lays no injunction upon belief. 
On all questions where knowledge cannot be segregated 
from opinion, liberalism must prevail. Freedom of opinion 
is required absolutely for hypothesis, relatively for law. The 
authority of laws may be doubted only to the extent to which 
reason or practice has demonstrated their fallaciousness. 
Since all laws are approximations to ideal and universal 
conditions which can be described by truisms, they may be 
challenged by liberalism only to the extent to which they fall 
short of this goal. 

Thus far, only some laws of mathematics have achieved 
this eminence. Physical sciences come close, but the social 
studies have ignominiously failed. Their failure cannot, 
however, be erected into a principle, and the hourly striving 
toward social laws of scientific status must be the corrective 
method employed. Once the social sciences are in a position 
to state some of the laws of social conduct, the reasons for 
actions will be made apparent, and the conflict of actions 
arising from the conflict of individual opinion will be greatly 
diminished. Thus the ideal of society (approachable, albeit 
remote) involves the complete abolition of freedom of 
thought and its replacement by adequate reason for thought. 
Inasmuch, however, as such a state of affairs is incredibly 
removed, a residual social liberalism is essential to any 
rational society. 

! Social liberalism must prevail indefinitely, yet there can 
be nothing absolutely permanent about its formulation. Such 
f liberalism is required only until the laws of all the sciences, 
including the science of society, come to be known; and would 
be meaningless in a mythical thereafter. But since at the 
moment no social theory occupies the status of scientifically 
demonstrated law, liberalism must continue to apply un- 
conditionally to all social problems. The goal of the ideal 
society would be one in which all the laws of society were 
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known, and in which the attitude of liberalism would not be 
required. Of course this ideal is indefinitely remote and 
difficult of approach. Little more can be expected than the 
very gradual establishment of social law and the correspond- 
ingly slow reduction of liberalism. As far as the social sciences 
are concerned, liberalism is the attitude of hope assumed in 
the face of a combated ignorance. It is thus actually an 
expedient measure taken as the best way to promote its own 
abolition. 

The necessity for the preservation of liberalism is inherent 
in the fact that we are all fallible human beings and part of 
the actual world. We aspire to the complete reign of order, 
yet remain held down to a limited state of affairs in which 
conflict, partiality, and disvalue are always palpably in 
evidence. This predicament is recognized and made the 
basis for attack by all those who oppose liberalism in all its 
forms. “A liberal,” says that arch-Catholic reactionary, 
Leon Daudet, “ is a man who reveres God but respects the 
devil. He aspires to order and flatters anarchy in every 
domain.” The description, although adversely intended, is 
one which all liberals may fairly accept. The liberal, in 
other words, is one who aspires to God yet wants to give the 
devil his due. The point is that without a certain amount of 
anarchy from time to time, the social order can never become 
a wider order. Anarchy is occasionally necessary to increase 
the inclusiveness of order, and is only evil when made into an 
end in itself. The social liberal, then, is one who is not 
satisfied with any limited social order but who wants to keep 
open the possibility of greater order. 

Does the supplanting of individual by social liberalism 
mean the end of individual freedom? Not at all. In- 
dividualism holds an important place under social liberalism. 
Major advances in the sciences and arts, and in philosophy, 
are the accomplishment of individuals. Now it is true that 
individuals do not labour completely in isolation and that 
their work should not end with them. The individual as a unit 
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is part of a social whole, but a real part and as such irreducible. 
In so far as it is individuals who serve society, the advance of 
society is impossible without the retention of a certain 
amount of freedom of thought, expression, and action by 
individuals. 

Liberalism intends that the individual shall fulfil all his 
possibilities. But except for the granting of permission to 
each and every individual to shift for himself, the old 
individualistic liberalism did not specify any means by which 
this was to be accomplished. The organization of economic 
production and the restriction of its control have prevented 
those means from serving their true end. Individuals are 
hence deprived of their economic liberty. But economic 
liberty is just as much liberty as are the civil liberties. 
Liberalism can strive toward its end only when as social 
liberalism the increasing governmental control of the 
organization of economic production makes economic liberty 
socially available. The old individualistic liberalism opposed 
all social effort, and indeed endorsed the opposition of the 
individual and society. But since social liberalism is not 
opposed to individualism but on the contrary furthers it, the 
new conception of social liberalism is the broader category. 
The individual struggles for achievement at other than 
economic levels, and the organization of social economy 
must make the struggle at other levels possible to a greater 
number of individuals. Thus social liberalism is the means 
for the freedom of the individual to fulfil his possibilities as 
the end. The circle does not end there, however, for the 
chain of means and ends is itself an endless affair. The free- 
dom of the individual to fulfil his possibilities is the means 
for the furtherance of society as the end. 

Social liberalism is neither an ultimate nor an end but 
exists for the sake of something else; and the recognition of 
this fact constitutes its chief virtue. When a social utterance, 
say a political opinion, is voiced and its contradictory is also 
voiced, we must be prepared to permit them both, although 
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knowing that the utterances cannot be equally true. We 
allow them and reserve judgement until such a day as we have 
a criterion to choose between them. The maintenance of 
social liberalism is included in the proximate goal of society, 


III 


Individualistic liberalism is the historic prerogative of 
capitalist society. The American democracy has been 
maintained despite the superposition of a relative capitalist 
control over the application of its liberalist doctrinal platform. 
But in the inevitable struggle between capital and labour in 
the American democracy, a struggle which endangers the 
very form of democracy itself, the importance of capital must 
be somewhat abated. Individualistic liberalism, having 
been associated with capitalism, must suffer a like eclipse. 
Such an eventuality means to many socialists the end of 
liberalism ; but this is not at all necessary. For, as we have 
noted, a social liberalism is possible, and moreover its future 
belongs with that of a workers’ society. Liberalism faces 
the choice of having to maintain itself with the latter or of 
not surviving at all. 

The separation of powers provided for by the American 
version of political pluralism has many forms. Beside the 
division of central government into executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches, there is also the split between states’ and 
national rights, and the further separation of powers involved 
in the unofficial two-party system. These structures are 
delicately balanced, and admittedly allow of many abuses. 
For instance, we frequently find the judge acting as legis- 
lator, the executive as legislator, the judge as executive, etc. 
The separation of powers does not provide for but permits 
the abuse of powers; and there is no such thing as an absolute 
provision against such abuse. But the separation of powers 
as it has been interpreted in this country also provides the 
machinery for a workers’ social democracy, a government of 
true representation and not of usurped authority, an ad- 
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ministration of men seeking out proper and rational laws 
instead of one irrationally imposing laws upon men. 

In the economic struggle, the issue of civil liberties though 
important is not paramount. What is sought for by the 
majority of the workers is not the freedom to speak, to print, 
and to assemble, but rather the freedom to eat. In other 
words, the masses want, and feel that they have a right to 
demand a decent economic minimum. The workers’ class is 
not primarily concerned to deprive other classes of their 
rights but only to restore the proper administration of the 
control of production. In the pursuance of this object, how- 
ever, the cause of civil liberties is often neglected on both sides. 
Such an oversight may serve an immediate practicality 
(although even that is to be doubted), but it certainly defeats 
all hope in the continuance of social progress. The freedom 
of the individual is essential to social progress, since the 
major social advances are always accomplished by in- 
dividuals. The whole problem, then, is to preserve the ciyil 
liberties while maintaining also the right to a decent economic 
minimum: the combination of the freedom to speak with 
the freedom to eat. 

Finally formulated, the problem is as follows. Given the 
adverse conditions arising from capitalistic monopoly in a free 
democracy, to determine whether the preservation of civil 
and economic liberalism is possible. We have already noted 
that one solution consists in the establishment of a social 
liberalism. We have now to apply this doctrine to the more 
immediate question of whether or not the class struggle in 
America can be absorbed within the framework of our 
democratic government. 

There appears to be only one way in which it will be pos- 
sible to maintain liberal democracy under the stress occas- 
ioned by the revolt of labour against monopoly capitalism. 
Due to the quiescence of labour in the past, capitalists have 
remained in control of the two major parties. But as we 
have noted, this control was never absolute; it was relative. 
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The major parties have obeyed the will of capitalism, but 
only within the severe bounds prescribed by the shifting 
opposition of the middle class. The Republicans never 
wanted to allow Franklin Roosevelt to become President, 
and the capitalist bloc within the Democratic camp did not 
even want him chosen as their candidate. Yet he was chosen 
and elected, and re-elected despite the frantic cries of Wall 
Street. Now that labour is rising and presenting its 
demands in increasingly strong terms, however, the relative 
control of the major parties by capitalism no longer can be 
considered representative. If the class struggle is to be kept 
out of the party issue, the two major political parties have no 
recourse but eventually to adopt the workers’ side of the class 
struggle. The workers, after all, should they choose to vote 
en masse would be the voting majority. If they were to com- 
bine with the middle class to control the two major parties, 
retaining some capitalistic representation in each, then there 
might be some hope that liberal democracy would not have 
to be abandoned. 

This would mean, in effect, that the major parties would 
have their minor differences, in the struggle over which they 
could continue to alternate in power. But it would prevent 
party representation of major differences, a situation in- 
evitably fatal to liberal democratic government. On the 
list of doctrines which the major parties held in common, 
economic liberty would be added to the civil liberties, and 
jealously preserved, i.e. never made into a campaign plat- 
form. The freedom to eat could be founded on social 
liberalism, whereby an economic minimum would be made 
the prerogative of every individual. And as for the civil 
liberties which seem so anxiously called into question to-day, 
they would be supported by a stronger American attitude 
toward discoverable principles. What can be put beyond the 
pale of individual opinion would be given public recognition 
as such ; what could not would be left open to free opinion 
until such a time as agreement could be reached. Thus 
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freedom of speech, of the press, and of assembly, would be 
based on deeper postulates, on presuppositions which could 
be defended, and would not have to rest on the appeal to 
individual common sense or the doubting of the validity of 
all law. 

The machinery for the prevention of the class struggle from 
entering into the party division in the United States is already 
in process of formation. We have the two parties, with 
their superficial doctrinal differences. We have the two 
vast labour groups, the American Federation of Labour and 
the Committee for Industrial Organization, the former with 
its old trade-union system and its Republican leanings, 
the latter with its broad labour programme and its Demo- 
cratic affiliations. Now, if the A. F. of L. were to swing 
with the Republican party, perhaps even to gain control of 
it by means of a new plan for active participation in politics, 
and the C. I. O. were to go with the Democratic Party and 
perhaps take over its leadership, we would then see the same 
relative (but not absolute) control of the major political 
parties by labour which was formerly held by capital. This 
would still not amount to a dictatorship of any kind and 
would moreover preserve the democratic form of government. 

There are those who will exclaim: would that it were not 
so! when they see labour dictating the conditions which 
capital once laid down. From them there is no answer. 
The point is that the choice and its solution are not matters 
of either judgement or individual taste. We have the issue 
with us, and it is up to us to meet it. But after all, why 
should we be so surprised that it is here? We have traced 
the history of the American party struggle, and we have seen 
that it never sharply represented class interests. This is 
true, but must not be taken to mean that there never was a 
class struggle in America. On the contrary, there has always 
been one. 

The American revolution was a class struggle, a struggle 
of American traders and farmers against the excessive taxes 
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imposed by the British ruling class on its colonies. The 
American Constitution was drawn in a fashion calculated to 
preserve the interests of the Revolutionists while preventing 
the necessity for any similar occurrence in the future. But 
plantation owners arose nevertheless over the slaves, and 
traders over the free farmers. These were situations which 
democracy was able to settle without being dangerously 
shaken. Unfortunately for the cause of democracy and the 
balance of the class struggle, however, industrialism helped 
the traders to gain control over labour. Trade became 
large-scale industry, and trade and finance combined into a 
monopoly capitalism, a development which put the economic 
and also the political struggle squarely as between capital and 
labour. Such a development was one which the framers 
of the Constitution were unable to foresee; hence they could 
not and did not provide for it. 

Now, however, the issue is here, and there are two ways 
to meet it. If we attempt to meet it by allowing our major 
political parties to represent the interests of economic classes, 
the divergence will prove insupportable and democracy will 
collapse, with its attendant loss of civil liberties. But there 
is another alternative, one which will not permit the attain- 
ment of economic liberty to swamp these civil liberties which 
are so necessary to the furtherance of civilization. This 
alternative consists in splitting the labour vote between the 
two major parties. Thus we can substitute for a relative 
capitalistic control under the democratic form a relative 
labour control under the capitalistic form. But in this case 
we shall preserve the democratic form; and this is what from 
the viewpoint of the present paper is to be considered, along 
with the righting of social and economic injustices. 

To sum up our argument, the advent of the class struggle 
in America need not destroy liberal democracy, provided the 
basis of the civil liberties: freedom of speech, of the press, and 
of assembly, be changed from one of individualistic liberalism 
to one of social liberalism. What we have chosen to call 
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economic liberty, or the freedom to eat, can be combined 
with the civil liberties without the loss of the latter, provided 
the claims of labour be recognized by both the major political 
parties and thus the class struggle avoided as a major party 
issue. This would of necessity somewhat restrict the power 
of capital, just as the power of labour has been restricted in 
the past. But it is the price demanded for the preservation 
of our liberal democratic government, and it would seem 
to be worth while. 
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A STUDY IN THE INDUSTRIAL 
CAREER OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
BOYS 


By GERTRUDE WILLIAMS 


5 Seve facts given in this article were obtained from an 
enquiry into the industrial history of boys who left a 
certain secondary school during the years 1931-6. The 
aim of the enquiry was twofold: firstly, to get some know- 
ledge of the types of occupation such boys enter; and, 
secondly, to see if any conclusions could be drawn about the 
effects of continued education on the industrial career of the 
adolescent. With regard to elementary school-leavers, some 
information is available, for from recent researches, in 
particular those of Professor Jewkes! and his collaborators, 
certain general impressions emerge. The children who leave 
elementary schools at the age of fourteen plus do not, as a 
rule, immediately enter any progressive type of employment. 
In most districts the child of fourteen can readily get a job of 
sorts, but little selectiveness is shown in the choice of job. 
In general he snatches at the first post that offers, and has more 
concern with immediate payment than with future prospects. 
Despite a fairly complicated organization of statutory 
agencies which exist for the purpose of assessing his capaci- 
ties and guiding him into a job suited to them, the work he 
does rarely bears much relationship to his individual powers. 
The large demand for young workers, particularly in the year 
or so immediately following their entry into industry when 
the wages are very low, enables them to move easily from one 
job to another. But the jobs seem to have little connexion 
with one another, so that the experience gained in one is not 
usually of specific value in the others; and it is the exception 


1 J. Jewkes and A. W. Winterbottom, Juvenile Unemployment. J. and S. Jewkes, 
Juvenile Labour Market. 
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rather than the rule for even the later jobs to be of the nature 
that the child was advised to seek when he left school. 

There are, of course, many factors which contribute to 
this depressing result. Widespread unemployment has 
made it essential in many districts for the younger members 
of the family to make as great an immediate contribution as 
possible to the family income, irrespective of the nature of the 
job or of their own predilections. In the worst-hit areas 
there has been, and still is, a serious dearth of progressive 
employment, and the child on leaving school has the alter- 
native of taking the blind-alley job for a couple of years or 
of remaining completely unemployed. Again the bitter ex- 
perience of many parents has made them sceptical of sacrific- 
ing the present to the future. Time was when a man with a 
trade in his hands felt he could face life with equanimity. 
But so many have found their economic world fall about their 
ears and are conscious what scant reward they themselves 
are receiving for years of accumulated experience, that it is no 
wonder if they feel it is better for their children to grasp 
whatever posts come their way rather than pick and choose 
with an eye to a future which their own lives have shown 
them to be inevitably insecure. 

But there are other factors, too, which must not be left out 
of consideration. The advice given to the school-leaver is 
usually based on his school record and on the estimate of his 
capacities formed by his teacher. But it is impossible for the 
class teacher, with all his exacting duties, to give to this part 
of his work the thought and attention it requires if it is to 
be well done. Nor is there any reason to expect that the 
teacher has a sufficiently intimate knowledge of different 
kinds of industrial work as to be able to judge of the special 
combination of qualities that will make for success in them. 
Nor has he, again, the chance to acquire any very detailed 
understanding of his pupils. He may know one boy to be 
quick and intelligent, another slow and painstaking, a third 
better at handwork than brainwork, and so on—a rough-and- 
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ready summing-up of each of the boys under his care. But 
he has generally too many pupils in his class to be able to do 
more than this. Moreover the child of fourteen is not easy 
to assess. Very often he has not yet struck his true form. If 
his home background has been narrow it is possible that his 
special interests have not yet been awakened ; the poten- 
tiality is there, but the spark has not yet caught alight. The 
shy and diffident child, who is afraid of expressing interests 
or of betraying knowledge different from his fellows, may be 
classed as quiet and ordinary by those in authority, who 
cannot devote to one pupil the time that would be necessary 
to draw him out and win his confidence. But even the 
average boy with no exceptional gifts or characteristics has 
not had the chance, by his fourteenth birthday, either to 
become conscious himself or to make others aware of much 
more than his superficial qualities. They are possibilities 
rather than actualities; and the shape they finally take 
depends on the stimulus of the following few years. 

Unhappily the kind of job the young school-leaver usually 
gets does nothing to further this development. Rather doesit 
stunt what was already growing, and we can never know 
how much innate capacity has thus been destroyed. Every 
year industry takes a tragic toll of young and hopeful lives. 
Children are put to foolish, dull, or monotonous tasks which, 
far from being of definite constructive value, actually help to 
destroy in them the alertness and the curiosity that it has been 
the aim of the school to encourage. It is easy to blame the 
employer for this state of affairs, but it is not primarily his 
responsibility. Often enough the fourteen-year-old, just 
because he is not yet sufficiently developed, is not capable of 
doing anything more than the odd job. The older boy 
learns so much more rapidly that it is not worth while to 
spend time and energy in teaching the school-leaver any 
serious work, and his first tasks therefore are necessarily of 
the “* marking-time ”’ variety. 

In all these respects the secondary school-leaver is at an 
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advantage. He has had five years of education which is 
generally of higher quality, conducted in better buildings and 
provided with better equipment than that of the elementary 
school. He has been introduced to a larger variety of 
subjects; the classes of which he was a member were suffi- 
ciently small in size to provide him with more individual 
attention from his teachers and to show them evidence of any 
special qualities he possessed. But, in particular, as the 
secondary school pupil usually remains at school until he is 
either approaching or has passed his sixteenth birthday, he 
has had two years more than the elementary school child in 
which to develop his powers. The questions that suggest 
themselves are these : Are the benefits of the extra two years 
of school life and the better quality of his education traceable 
in his industrial career as an adolescent? Does he choose his 
job more carefully? Is there less drifting from job to job ? 
Is his employment progressive in character ? 
The present enquiry is on too small a scale to allow these 
questions to be answered authoritatively; but it can give 
some indication of the effects of more prolonged education. 
With the co-operation of the headmaster, all those who had 
left a certain boys’ secondary school in Leicester between the 
years 1931 and 1936 received a questionnaire together with 
a covering letter explaining the purpose of the enquiry, and 
stressing the importance of getting information which was 
strictly accurate. Rather under 300 questionnaires were 
sent out and 95 very carefully filled up papers were returned. 
Some of those who did not answer had gone on to University 
or other higher education and so were not concerned; a 
good number had left the district and their families had not 
bothered to send the questionnaire on; some, of course, 
simply ignored it; and a few wrote definitely refusing to 
answer the questions because they were afraid of conse- 
quences, despite the promise that information referring to 
any individual would be regarded as strictly confidential. 
It is unfortunate that no material exists with reference to 
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elementary school children with which the information 
collected here is strictly comparable. Professor Jewkes’ 
detailed enquiry into the employment of elementary school- 
leavers was confined to the Lancashire district, where the 
unemployment situation has been very bad, and where the 
amount of progressive employment has been below the 
average. Leicester on the other hand has been, on the whole, 
a prosperous town; it has had its bad years, but even these 
have been more prosperous than the average for the year in 
other towns. In one way, however, this difference is not as 
great as it seems at first sight. For the Annual Reports 
of the Leicester Young People’s Employment Sub-committee 
for the years 1930—1-2-3-4 speak of considerable juvenile 
unemployment amongst the older age-groups. Whilst children 
of fourteen were snatched up by the employers, the supply 
of fifteen- and sixteen- and seventeen-year-olds was in excess 
of the demand. And as it is extremely rare for a boy to 
leave a secondary school much before he is sixteen, boys 
would not have found themselves able to pick and choose 
jobs during those years, as one would ordinarily expect them 
to be able to do in a prosperous town. 

As the enquiry included all those who left the school between 
the two dates mentioned, the lengths of industrial experience 
recorded vary considerably. But the answers received came 
mainly from those who had left more recently. As the in- 
formation was collected in the spring of 1938, nobody had 
less than 15 months post-school experience, and only four 
out of the total were in this group; 31 had left 1 year 8 
months previously, 28 had from 2 to 3 years post-school life, 
the remainder varied from 4 to 6 years. The smaller number 
of replies from the older groups was to be expected. More 
of them have probably moved from their old addresses, their 
connexion with the school is no longer so intimate, and it so 
happens that this school has doubled its size during the last 
few years so that there were proportionately fewer leavers 
in the earlier years. As, however, interest is concentrated 
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mainly on the first two years after leaving school, and g1 out 
of the 95 had at least 1 year 8 months post-school experience, 
the paucity of answers from the older age-groups is not very 
important. 

It might be argued that any difference discernible between 
the industrial careers of those boys and those of elementary 
school-leavers need not necessarily be due to the different 
length of and quality of their formal education. Two other 
causes might be adduced. In the first place, children in 
secondary schools usually come from middle-class rather 
than working-class homes. In consequence, they have been 
subjected to those informal cultural influences which it is so 
difficult to assess but whose importance cannot be over- 
estimated. They are likely to have had better housing and 
food; they probably had opportunity to develop their 
capacities by means of hobbies and games which often require 
both more space in the home and more expenditure of 
money than the wage earner can afford. Moreover the 
middle-class family generally has higher standards, and the 
parents are often prepared to make serious economic sacrifices 
for the future good of their children. They are not living on 
the margin; they can afford to do without their adolescent 
children’s earnings. So they will not be deterred by a job 
that is badly paid in the present if it seems to offer prospects 
of something remunerative and secure for the future. One 
might argue that children of such families would be helped to 
choose their work more carefully and with more consideration 
of their abilities even had they left school at fourteen. 

There is a great deal of force in this contention. At the 
same time it does not carry such weight in the present en- 
quiry as it well might in other instances. The School is one 
whose fees are comparatively low and which offers a con- 
siderable proportion of free places. It draws its pupils 
largely from working-class homes. In the answers to the 
questionnaire the father’s occupation was given in 31 in- 
stances as belonging to the skilled manual class; 10 were semi- 
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skilled and 2 unskilled labourers; 24 fathers were shopkeepers 
or salesmen, 14 clerks, 10 dead or disabled, 1 unemployed; 
while in 2 instances this question was left unanswered. Yet 
it must be agreed that whilst a large proportion are wage- 
earners, they belong to just those sections which we already 
know from other experience to be particularly thoughtful 
and self-sacrificing for their children. And the very fact 
that they have permitted their boys to go to a secondary 
school shows that they are prepared to make sacrifices for 
the future and are likely to have persuaded their children to 
choose their jobs carefully with an eye to prospects. It is 
impossible, of course, to know how much weight to give to 
this factor in relation to the greater length of school life. 

The second factor which might be considered as a contri- 
butory cause of any variation in the experience of secondary 
and elementary school leavers is the possibility that secondary 
school pupils are of a higher level of intelligence and ability 
than those attending the elementary school. The recent 
valuable researches of Professor J. L. Gray and Miss Pearl 
Moshinsky, however, have shown that this can no longer be 
maintained. It is true that the “free place”’ children in 
secondary schools have been selected from among their 
fellows who remain on at the elementary school and are 
likely, therefore, to form a group of more than average 
ability. Yet of those who remain in the elementary school, 
a very large proportion have the necessary grade of ability 
but are in families whose economic circumstances make it 
difficult or impossible for them to be maintained for the 
longer period that secondary education demands. Of all 
the specially ‘‘ able ’ children in the elementary school, only 
36 per cent.’ have the opportunity of higher education, and 
the retention of the other 64 per cent. in the elementary school 
raises the average of ability in that section. On the other 
hand, the qualifications for admission to the secondary 
school necessary to the feepayer are very much lower than 

J. L. Gray, The Nation’s Intelligence, p. 93. 
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those of the “ free-placer.”” Whereas the severity of the 
scholarship which selects “ free-placers ”’ is so great that only 
about 5 per 1,000 of the duller children get into these places, 
50°5 per cent. of the fee-paying pupils fall below the level of 
ability taken as the test. And the large number of fee-paying 
children admitted to the secondary school therefore tends to 
lower the range of ability of those in this category. 

On the whole, then, it can be taken that a very large part, 
though not all, of any noticeable difference in the industrial 
careers of elementary and secondary school-leavers is to be 
attributed to the better quality and greater length of educa- 
tion that the latter have received. 

It has already been pointed out that although machinery 
exists for guiding children into jobs, only a minority get into 
employment through this means. In Leicester, for example, 
only 30 per cent. of the elementary school-leavers get their 
jobs through the Bureau.'' The experience of these secondary 
school boys seems to point to the same conclusion. Only 23 
of the 95 boys made their first entry into industrial employ- 
ment through the agency of the Young People’s Employment 
Bureau; 31 obtained their jobs through their own initiative, 
that is, by answering an advertisement or by making a personal 
application to the firm; 25 got posts through the influence of 
a relative or friend, 12 through the help of the school, and 2 
were employed by their fathers. In obtaining the present 
job of those who have had more than one, the lack of help 
given by the statutory agency is even more marked; only 1 
got it through the Bureau and 2 through the help of the school. 
The remaining owed their jobs to personal application or 
the help of relatives and friends. 

Yet although the secondary school boy has no more 
official guidance than the elementary school child, the work 
obtained is evidently more progressive in character and more 
suited to the individual. The frequency with which the 
young worker moves from job to job, changing not only his 

1 Figures given in a private letter from the official of the Bureau. 
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employer but the type of work done, has often been commented 
on. In this respect these secondary school boys showed a 
decided difference of experience. Nearly half the boys 
(that is 45), were still in their first job at the time of the 
inquiry. Of these, 22 had been employed between 1 and 2 
years, 13 between 2 and 3, 4 between 3 and 4, and 6 over 4 
years by the same employer. Only 17 had had more than 2 
jobs and only 4 more than 3. It must be remembered, 
however, that in this enquiry the length of post-school 
experience varies considerably from boy to boy. It is not 
easy to find figures relating to elementary school-leavers with 
which to compare them. In relation to Leicester itself it has 
been possible, through the courtesy of the officials of the 
Young People’s Employment Bureau, to get figures showing 
the average number of jobs held by boys leaving elementary 
schools in the district between the ages of fourteen and eigh- 
teen. From this it appears that 31-3 percent. have more than 
two jobs during the few years of adolescence. But this is to 
compare a group all of whom have had four years’ industrial 
experience with those whose post-school life varies from under 
two years to over six; and thus weights the case against the 
elementary school-leaver. Professor Jewkes’ investigation 
in Lancashire, however, concerned itself with only the first 
two years of industrial life; and if the same limit is taken in 
this enquiry it is found that only 7-3 per cent. of the secondary 
school boys had more than two jobs as compared with 20 
per cent. of the elementary school children in Professor 
Jewkes’ survey. 

It is probable that a considerable number of those who had 
two jobs were compelled by the financial circumstances 
of their families to take the first employment offered them on 
leaving school so as to be earning something whilst they 
looked round for the kind of work they really wanted. 
This is specifically stated in 6 papers, but as in 22 instances 
the duration of the first job was less than 3 months, it is likely 
to have been the case with a larger number than the 6 who 
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volunteered the information. For the most part the first 
job was abandoned because something better became 
available. Apart from the 6 whose first work was deli- 
berately temporary, 14 left because they were dissatisfied 
with the poor pay and prospects, and 16 because other 
employers offered them jobs which carried higher pay and 
the promise of future openings. Six looked for other work 
because they disliked what they had to do; 1 found his 
work too monotonous; 2 wished for an opportunity to 
learn more and 1 admitted that he was dismissed because 
his employer considered him inefficient. Of the remaining 
3, I gave up on doctor’s orders, 1 had to abandon 
his apprenticeship because the family demanded higher 
immediate earnings, and 1 was dismissed because of the 
reduction of staff. 

It would be encouraging to find that of those still in their 
jobs a large proportion had been placed by the statutory 
agency. Unfortunately this is not borne out by the facts. 
Only 9 had got their work through the Young People’s 
Employment Bureau, 17 owed it to a relative or friend, 15 
to their own application to a firm or to answering an adver- 
tisement, 3 to the help of the school, and 2 were employed in 
their father’s businesses. This fact does not imply any 
criticism of the zeal and efficiency of the agency. The task 
of the officials is made impossibly difficult because the parents 
are not yet sufficiently accustomed to the idea either of 
asking or of following their advice. The main reliance is 
still placed on the social contacts of family and friends or on 
the individual’s own initiative. In general, it is only as a 
last resort or in periods of very slack employment that 
application is made to the Bureau, which has therefore an 
unduly large proportion of the more difficult cases in its 
records. 

An examination of the reasons for change shows a more 
satisfactory state of affairs than the one usually associated 
with the movements of the younger industrial worker. No 
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statistical material exists to show the relative importance of 
reasons which induce children from elementary schools to 
leave their jobs. But Professor Jewkes examined the records 
of those in the group in his survey who had had more than 
four jobs in the two years after leaving school. The con- 
clusion he reached was that “ only a small proportion of the 
job changes were the result of transfer to a superior job after 
gaining experience in a lower one, or of the free rejection of 
unacceptable work. In a disturbingly large number of 
cases the change was due to dismissal from a blind-alley job, 
or to the aimless drifting of the child from one job to another 
quite unrelated, or to the efforts to escape from intolerable 
working conditions.” ! Although no such detailed enquiry 
has been made in Leicester, those in charge of the Young 
People’s Employment Bureau have evidently gained the 
same impression, for in each Annual Report they refer to the 
distressingly large amount of movement between jobs amongst 
the younger workers. With these secondary school boys, on 
the contrary, the change of employment was generally pro- 
gressive in nature, i.e. the move was to work that was better 
paid, or offered a brighter future, or was more congenial 
to the individual concerned. The answers seem to point to 
the fact that a large proportion are in work which they have 
deliberately chosen as attractive to them personally. To the 
question which sought the reason for the choice of their pre- 
sent employment (irrespective of whether it was the first 
or a later job) 45 answered that they had chosen it on account 
of their interest in the work, 20 had been much influenced by 
parents or friends, 7 had been attracted by the good pros- 
pects it offered, 3 had been influenced by the school, and only 
20 ascribed it entirely to chance. The job offered itself 
when they were in need of work. 

It has been usual for many working-class parents to oppose 
the raising of the school-leaving age on the ground, among 
others, that it is more difficult for the older child to get a job 

1 J. and S. Jewkes, Juvenile Labour Market. 
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as he naturally expects a higher wage than the fourteen-year- 
old. This is not borne out by the present enquiry. It is 
true that Leicester has been more fortunate than the average 
in regard to steadiness of employment, but, as was noted 
above, there were several years of those covered in which the 
supply of workers in the older age-groups in the juvenile 
labour market was in excess of the demand. Yet very few 
of these boys had to wait any length of time before being 
employed. Forty-seven had made arrangements to enter 
work before they left school, and went straight from one to the 
other; 16 had to wait two or three weeks; 28 got work before 
three months had elapsed; and only 3 had to wait more 
than three months. Even this amount of delay is not as 
great as at first sight it seems. It is caused by the prevailing 
custom for secondary school pupils to leave school at the end 
of the summer term. Most of those who waited from one to 
three months before starting work left school at the end of 
July and began their jobs early in September. It is probable 
that many could have started sooner, but those parents who 
could afford it were anxious to give their sons a little holiday 
respite before they started the longer working week demanded 
by an industrial occupation. 

Information with regard to wages was asked in respect 
of the starting wage for the first job, and for the weekly 
earnings of the present employment. There seemed nohesita- 
tion in divulging the first, but a considerable number withheld 
information regarding present earnings; and it is therefore 
not possible to get an accurate picture of the wages earned 
at different ages. The starting wage is, on the whole, low. 
Forty-eight are found in the group averaging 12/6 a week, 
31began at 10/6 or less (though very few had “‘less”’), 15 began 
at the 17/6 average. Only 1 commenced at over £1 a week 
and he was exceptional in every way. He was a member of a 
dance band, and at the age of eighteen was already earning 
£3100. Low wages are, however, to be expected; for the 
majority of the boys were learning as well as earning. As 
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many as 25 were undergoing an apprenticeship or learner- 
ship to a skilled trade (mostly engineering or electrical 
engineering) ; 42 were in clerical occupations, particularly in 
accountancy, insurance, and local government; 6 were em- 
ployed in warehouse work; 4 were storekeepers; 4 shop 
assistants; 11 were doing unskilled manual work; and 1 had 
a post as teacher in a private school. From the answers to 
the questions relating to present earnings it can be gathered 
that the most common range of wage for the age-group 17-18 
is from 20/- to 25/- (though 2 of the 31 of this age were getting 
from 36/- to £2). Quite a large proportion of those from 
18-19 fell within the same wage range, but there was a 
much larger number earning the higher amount, and prac- 
tically all those over 20 were getting over £2 a week. The 
numbers in the higher age-groups are, however, not suffi- 
ciently large to enable very definite conclusions to be drawn. 
The vast majority in all age-groups spoke of their intention 
to remain in their present jobs as prospects for the future were 
good. 

One further interesting fact emerged from an analysis of 
the answers: namely that a very large percentage had con- 
tinued their education in some form. Only 17 boys had had 
no formal teaching after leaving school; 49 were attending, or 
had attended, courses at the Colleges of Art and Technology; 
24 were at Evening Institutes, and 9g had followed Corres- 
pondence Courses. Nor was this undertaken in a desultory 
or haphazard fashion. For the most part the courses were 
followed for one, two, or three sessions and often comprised a 
group of related subjects necessitating attendance for two 
or three evenings each week. In general the subjects taken 
showed a vocational bias; 29 were taking shorthand, typing, 
and bookkeeping, 27 a group course in mechanics and 
engineering, 14 a commercial group of studies comprising 
auditing and principles ofcommerce. The Evening Institutes 
had organized special groups of subjects relating to the various 
industries of the town, and of these boys, 5 were taking the 
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boot-and-shoe-trade course, 3 insurance, 2 woodwork, and 1 
each building, tailoring, textiles, rubber, transport, and 
salesmanship. Whilst the vocational courses preponderated, 
there were several devoting themselves to more general 
subjects; 7 were attending courses on economics and local 
government, and the same number were doing science and 
mathematics; 4 were interested in English literature; 2 in 
foreign languages; and 5 were taking a “‘ general course.”’ 
From this survey certain very tentative conclusions can be 
drawn. The boys who have had the advantage of asecondary 
school education with its prolongation of formal education, 
usually change their jobs less frequently than do those who 
leave school at fourteen. They choose their work more 
deliberately, having regard to prospects and to congenial 
employment. Their starting wages are low, but this is 
compensated for by the fact that their work is generally pro- 
gressive in nature and offers better pay and security for the 
future. And it would seem that the secondary school boy 
has learned to realize the importance of specific training and 
is prepared to give up a considerable amount of his scanty ! 
leisure in order to obtain it. 
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THE SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF 

INDUSTRIAL TRANSFERENCE: A 

REJOINDER TO MR. MICHAEL DALY 
By A. D. K. OWEN 


T is a pity that Mr. Michael Daly decided to cast his interesting 

material on industrial location, trade unionism, and other topics 
into the form of a reply to my mildly worded discussion of the social 
consequences of industrial transference, and to give it a controversial 
tone. If he had not been “ spoiling for a fight ” I feel sure he could have 
used his material with incomparably greater effectiveness. As it is I am 
afraid that a passion for scoring debating points has betrayed him into 
giving attention to dialectical rather than substantial arguments and has 
led him to waste a good deal of time and ingenuity on irrelevant refutations. 

In the article which Mr. Daly has attacked so vigorously and, in some 
measure, so cogently, my purpose was merely to indicate what seemed to 
me to be some of the more important social consequences of the great 
movement of people between the depressed industrial areas of England 
and Wales and the areas in which industrial expansion has been taking 
place. I did not, as Mr. Daly suggests, attempt to “‘ develop a case’ 
against assisted transference, and I made no “ charges,” though he 
attributes several of these to me in order that he may convincingly rebut 
them. On the contrary I was at great pains to point out the beneficial 
results of industrial transference as well as its less satisfactory consequences, 
and I certainly never suggested, even by implication, that official assist- 
ance to industrial transferees should be withdrawn. I did, however, 
make a number of statements of fact and judgment concerning which 
legitimate doubt may be expressed and I am glad to have Mr. Daly’s 
considered opinion of them. In the paragraphs which follow I propose 
to comment briefly on the points specifically raised by Mr. Daly in his 
reply. 

After a brief review of the extent of internal migration and of the 
principal features of the Ministry of Labour’s arrangements for assisting 
industrial transferees, my article examined, first of all, the social effects 
of transference on the areas from which it had taken place on a large 
scale. I summed up this section by saying that transference had played 
an important part in relieving the immediate problem of surplus labour 
and distress caused by the contraction of industry in these areas and that 
it had helped to reduce overcrowding and the pressure on some of the 
local social services. On the other hand, it had also laid up a good deal of 
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trouble for the future by its effect on the age-structure of the population; 
by its selective operation on the population irrespective of age; by its 
effect on the future supply of skilled and potentially skilled workers; by 
adding to the financial difficulties of the local authorities; and by 
contributing to the deterioration of local voluntary associations of all 
kinds. Mr. Daly makes no reference to any of these points, except that 
relating to the supply of skilled labour, and no one reading his reply 
would have any reason to suppose that they had been made. Mr. Daly 
admits that a shortage of skilled workers in the predominant industries 
of the depressed areas does, from time to time, crop up, but he claims 
that the explanation is to be discovered, not in industrial transference, 
but in the backward state of industries, such as the coal industry, which 
pay low wages, offer uncertain employment and poor working conditions, 
and pursue short-sighted labour policies. But there is no antithesis here. 
Industrial transference is a proximate, not an ultimate cause. The coal 
industry is depressed and backward; therefore the more intelligent, 
whether in or out of employment, seek opportunities elsewhere, either 
for themselves or for their sons. Transference, assisted or unassisted, 
results. A shortage of skilled labour eventually ensues. I hold no brief 
for the coal owners. If they had pursued a more intelligent recruitment 
and training policy it is probable that their skilled-labour problem would 
have been less acute. But Mr. Daly is, in my view, entirely wrong in 
his belief that the State should ignore the future employment require- 
ments of a major national industry when framing its social policy, even if 
those in control of that industry have behaved stupidly or selfishly. 
In such circumstances it is surely the business of the State to deal with 
the industry concerned in a fundamental way, not merely to facilitate 
the dispersal of its surplus labour force. I cannot work up much 
indignation about the unfairness of condemning workers to “ virtual 
serfdom to the coal industry ” and forcing them “ against their will, to 
face the anxieties of recurrent and irregular periods of unemployment, 
simply because their skill and intelligence make them of some utility in 
running a coal mine.” It is a nightmare of Mr. Daly’s imagination, 
not of mine. 

In the next section of my article I discussed the effects of transference 
on the areas to which it had taken place. Here I pointed out that the 
influx was largely made up of relatively young people, who had increased 
the natural buoyancy of the population and had made possible much of 
the remarkable expansion of industry in London and the Midlands. 
I did not, as Mr. Daly states, say that “industry in the newer areas is, to 
an important extent, uniguely dependent for its labour supply upon the 
official transference schemes.” On the contrary I made it quite clear 
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that I recognized the importance of unassisted transference. I did say, 
however, that “ some employers in the expanding areas have undoubtedly 
received a good deal of indirect public assistance as a result of the official 
transference arrangements” and that “‘ many firms would certainly not 
have been able to develop in quite the same way had they not been provided 
with a plentiful supply of cheap labour through the official scheme.” 
But does Mr. Daly really deny the truth of these statements? The total 
outlay of the Ministry of Labour on assisted transference of all kinds 
may be a negligible amount compared with the wage-costs of the firms 
employing transferred labour, but the effect on particular firms, especially 
where marginal decisions have had to be made, has sometimes been far 
from negligible. I have made no empirical studies in this field, but I 
happen to know at least one case where a firm’s decision to locate its 
works in West London rather than in Lancashire was finally determined 
by the assurance that an adequate supply of labour would be made 
available through the official transference scheme. Perhaps I was rash 
to say that in the absence of official inducements to transference “* many 
firms . . . might well have sought to establish themselves nearer to the 
ultimate source of their labour supply.”” It would have been more 
cautious to have said “‘ some.”” On the other hand, I did not, as Mr. Daly 
says, state that, in the absence of assisted transference, the industries 
which would have been established in the depressed areas rather than 
elsewhere ‘“‘ would have resulted in prosperity for these areas.” Pros- 
perity will not come to South Wales quite so easily as that. 

Before leaving this part of the argument I must refer to the extra- 
ordinary calculation made by Mr. Daly in attempting to establish the 
fact that there would have been a huge surplus of available labour in 
the South-east and Midlands, even if the official transference scheme 
had not existed. He begins by accepting a statement, attributed to 
Professor Marquand, that it is a regular sight in South Wales to sce 
unemployed men going on trips to London by omnibus to seek work, 
returning the same day in case of failure. Professor Marquand is said 
to have estimated that about fifty persons from the Welsh valleys try 
their luck each day in this way. Actually Professor Marquand has 
no recollections of making such a statement,’ which taken at its face value 
is quite preposterous. But Mr. Daly not only takes it at its face value 
but he multiplies by twenty to get a figure for the total daily flow of men 
from South Wales and the North to find jobs in the South-east and 


1 Professor Marquand writes: “I have been entirely unable to trace my alleged 
statement about bus trips to London. Perhaps it appeared in some article somewhere 
which I have now forgotten. I doubt very much whether I ever wrote it. Even if I did, 
it is entirely insufficient evidence on which to base the absurd calculation made.” 
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Midlands, and multiplies again by three hundred and sixty-five to get 
the fantastic annual total of 365,000 “ job-seekers.” (Considerably 
more than the combined total number of unemployed persons in the 
whole of Wales and the Northern Division of the Ministry of Labour!) 
Mr. Daly estimates that half of these “‘ job-seekers,”’ 182,500 to be precise, 
are successful in their quest, in spite of the fact that the Ministry of 
Labour’s own estimate of the number of men from the depressed areas 
“who found work for themselves”’ in other parts of the country was 
only 45,600 during the eighteen months ending June 1937.1 In the 
absence of transference schemes, Mr. Daly considers that 179,379 of those 
at present unsuccessful “‘ would have sought work in the manner 
described by Marquand and been successful.”” To these he adds 
435,244 whom he claims are available for work in the South-east and 
Midlands. He appears to obtain this figure by subtracting 32,756 
(Beveridge’s “irreducible minimum” of unemployment multiplied by 
four ?) from 467,000 (the total number unemployed in these areas in 
December 1937) although it is obvious that, after taking account of 
the rapid turnover of the register, of occupational bottle-necks, and 
of the immobility of many workers, the surplus available for new and 
expanding industries was actually a mere fraction of this total. The 
further addition of a conjectural figure for the “ number of official 
transferees who would have migrated even without Government 
assistance’ and an unsupported estimate of the number of persons 
“* believed to have migrated without Government aid during the existence 
of the schemes” gives a grand total of 917,203 “ available workers.” 
This, according to Mr. Daly, means that “there would have been an 
available surplus of labour over needs of 675,154, even if the official 
transference schemes had not existed.”” This is nonsensical: figures simply 
should not be used in this way. A “surplus of labour over needs ” 
might very well have existed in some parts of the South-east and Midlands 
in the absence of assisted transference, but there is no reason to suppose 
that it would have amounted in aggregate to anything like the figure 
which Mr. Daly conjures up. 

Mr. Daly is on much firmer ground when he criticizes certain state- 
ments of mine concerning the effect of the influx of industrial workers 
and their families on the housing situation and the progress of education 
in the expanding areas. It is quite true, as he demonstrated (and as I 
was well aware), that officially surveyed overcrowding is more severe in 
the North (and to a very much smaller extent in South Wales) than in 
most of the expanding areas. It was, therefore, a relative over- 


1 Evidence of the Ministry of Labour to the Royal Commission on the Geographical 
Distribution of the Industrial Population (p. 257). 
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statement when I wrote “ overcrowding is very serious in some of the 
expanding areas,” but I did not, as Mr. Daly asserts, say that “ serious 
overcrowding in the newer areas is universal.’ The points which I wished to 
make were: (i) that immigration had added to the difficulties of expand- 
ing areas in dealing with overcrowding, and (ii) that where there was a 
shortage of houses the new immigrants had not unnaturally experienced 
very great difficulty in obtaining accommodation. My basis for these 
contentions was first-hand discussion with housing officials and trans- 
ferees. But I am now able to refer to the recent statement of the City 
Treasurer of Birmingham complaining of the additional burden placed 
on the city housing department by the large influx of population during 
the last few years'; and to evidence of the Ministry of Labour, presented 
to the Royal Commission on the Geographical Distribution of the 
Industrial Population, which states: “In a number of districts—many 
parts of London, Letchworth, Cowes, Burntisland may be mentioned— 
workpeople desiring to remove their families have experienced con- 
siderable difficulties in securing accommodation owing to a shortage of 
houses to let at rents within their means. In particular, large families 
wishing to remove to London have found it very difficult to secure 
adequate accommodation at a figure they could hope to meet. Smaller 
families have sometimes met the position by sharing a house, though it 
is to be feared that this solution must often be less than satisfactory on 
account of confined conditions.” * By an indefensible misquotation on 
p. 246, Mr. Daly attributes to me the belief that overcrowding is at its 
greatest at the urban fringes of expanding areas, whereas I wrote of the 
pressure of new building operations in the urban fringes. 

His criticisms of my remark about the connexion between the con- 
centration of population of child-producing age and the rate of natural 
increase are more pertinent. I should have spoken of the crude birth- 
rate or qualified my reference to the rate of natural increase. But I am 
surprised that Mr. Daly should have thought it worth while to put 
himself to such immense labour to correct me on this point. He was 
very much better occupied in checking my statements about the effect 
of the influx of newcomers on educational progress in the new areas. 
The statements which I made were based on what seemed to me to be an 
authoritative expression of official opinion, but I defer entirely to the 
evidence which Mr. Daly has collected. I am very grateful to him 
for making such a careful investigation. 

I find it very difficult to take very seriously Mr. Daly’s comments on 
my statement that “the devitalization of provincial life and of the 


* City of Birmingham Financial Statement, 1937-8, p. ii. 
2 Op. cit., p. 258. 
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vigorous and distinctive culture of Wales must surely be deplored.” 
There is very little reality about his remarks concerning the “ desire 
for separation on the part of Scotland and Wales,” and his analysis of 
Welsh and Scottish nationalism is naive. His reference to the “‘ narrow 
bigotry of the Wesleyan Methodists” (who have never played a part 
of any importance in Welsh life) may be only a minor slip, but it would 
never have been made by anyone who had any familiarity with social 
life in South Wales. Nevertheless, the general issue which Mr. Daly 
raises is an important one. Most of the forces of modern life are tending 
to produce a society of uniform pattern and texture throughout Great 
Britain. I think this is a matter for regret, and I consider that much 
more should be done to prevent the disappearance of the distinctive 
feature of social and cultural life in Scotland, Wales, and the English 
provinces. But as Mr. Daly does not consider that there is anything 
valuable or distinctive at stake I can hardly expect any sympathy from 
him. 

All who are interested in the problem of industrial location will be 
anxious to see Mr. Daly’s estimates of the value of social capital in the 
depressed areas. It may be, as he supposes, that its importance has been 
exaggerated by some writers, but it is unfair of him to include Professor 
Marquand in this charge. Professor Marquand made his position quite 
clear in South Wales Has a Plan (p. 81), where he wrote: “‘ The actual 
waste of material equipment—houses, buildings, transport and public 
utilities and the like—has perhaps been overstressed in some arguments. 
But some account of it must be taken.” Mr. Daly is also quite wrong in 
suggesting that Professor Marquand’s and my recognition of the need 
for the liquidation of certain hopelessly derelict areas nullifies our argu- 
ment with regard to the duplication of social capital. Actually the 
number of hopelessly derelict areas is not large, and the amount of social 
capital lost in their liquidation would not be more than a small proportion 
of that in the depressed areas as a whole. On the other hand, as I 
pointed out in my article, the Ministry of Health and the Special Area 
Commissioners are doing their best to maintain and augment the social 
capital of the depressed areas by heavily subsidizing house building 
and public works schemes of all kinds. But Mr. Daly will doubtless take 
full account of this new work in progress when he makes his estimate. 

At the end of his article Mr. Daly throws doubt on my statement that 
“the tradition of Trade Unionism respected by transferees from Wales 
and the North is now being appealed to with some prospect of effective 
results’ in the South. Actually he agrees with this statement so far 
as the Northerners are concerned, but he writes as though my reference 
was exclusively to the Welsh, who in his opinion are not of the stuff of 
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which good trade unionists are made. Now I think I would agree with 
ff Mr. Daly that Welsh transferees, being on the whole rather younger, 


# are not so easy to organize as men from Scotland and the North-east 
a Coast. But I have personal knowledge of far too many Welshmen who 
ba are pulling all their weight in trade union branches in the London area 


ie to accept Mr. Daly’s broad generalizations on this subject. Moreover 
his remarks about the social characteristics of the “ staunch trade 
unionists among the Welsh ” are so completely wide of the mark that I 
am inclined to doubt his judgments on other trade union matters. 
The “ older type of craftsmen ” are far from being characteristic of the 
active membership of the South Wales Miners’ Federation. A 
“‘ reasoned attitude ” to trade unionism is probably commoner in South 
Wales than in most other parts of the country with a long tradition of 
working-class organization. The connexion between nonconformity 
and trade unionism in South Wales has been so close that the “ beer- 
drinking aspect of branch activities” is probably less important there 
than elsewhere. And does Mr. Daly seriously believe that the social 
behaviour which he describes in his footnote on page 260 is typical of 
the 11,000 people we must have in mind when we generalize about 
** the Welsh ” in Slough ? It may, unhappily, be typical of a substantial 
minority. What else is to be expected if large numbers of young people 
are pulled up by the roots after a long period of unemployment and 
dumped, with little consideration for their welfare, in a strange and far 
ee from healthy environment? But as a generalization about the Welsh 
e s\ colony as a whole it ranks with social judgments of the “ coals in the 
" bath 99 type. 
I should be sorry to close this rejoinder without a reference to a section 
b of Mr. Daly’s article which seems to me to be extremely valuable and 
important. His analysis (on pages 240-2) of the importance of secondary 
) employment as a factor in the prosperity of the expanding areas, and his 





judgment that the major part of this prosperity will end as soon as the 


ee ~ 
ee ea 


necessary capital equipment has been erected are very suggestive. But, 
f if this view is substantially correct, does it not follow that a more 
balanced development of industry, in which the depressed areas had a 
) greater share, would in the long run be better for the nation as a whole, 
4 even if aggregate employment and the national income were in the 
' meantime slightly lower on this account? The social dislocation and 
j distress which will accompany a collapse of prosperity in the present 
| expanding areas will be a heavy price to pay for living by bread alone 
to-day. 
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UNTO CAESAR. By F. A. Voigt. Constable. 1938. 10s. 

Mr. Voigt is a journalist of outstanding reputation, and the main 
contents of the book here reviewed are political; its second half deals 
almost exclusively with international affairs. The sociologist unfortun- 
ately cannot often regard statements of political faith as important 
contributions to sociological theory. Mr. Voigt’s book, however, makes 
an exception. Not only is it such a contribution, but I have little doubt 
that it is the most important treatise about “‘ totalitarian” States and 
movements which has yet appeared. Mr. Voigt is a liberal democrat 
with a strong strain of conservatism in his mind; and one should never 
forget, in reading his study, that it is a plaidoyer in defence of his parti- 
cular political views. Yet the starting-point is taken at so high a level 
that political science can benefit directly from it. 

The main thesis of the author is not new in itself. It is the contention 
that, in spite of minor divergences due to differences in local and 
historical background, all totalitarian regimes and movements are 
essentially one and the same. This contention is brought out in the 
first four chapters of the book with a vividness and a power of conviction 
which is as remarkable for its literary as for its theoretical merits. Mr. 
Voigt brushes contemptuously aside the insistence of modern Russia’s 
friends upon the contrast between the economic regimes of contemporary 
Germany and Russia. Leaving aside all finer distinctions, he limits 
himself to the statement that in Russia, where the bourgeoisie was very 
weak before the revolution, a powerful middle-class is emerging just now 
and rules more ruthlessly than any bourgeoisie ever ruled in a democratic 
regime. Mr. Voigt regards it as hardly worth mentioning that this new 
ruling class—about whose existence there can be, in fact, not the slightest 
doubt—rules in the forms of State property, whereas in Germany a 
similar class rules under a regime formally based upon private property. 
The main thing, for Mr. Voigt—and I am inclined to think that he is 
right here, though he is perhaps not sufficiently explicit in his deductions— 
is that the Utopia of a class-less society has conspicuously failed in Russia, 
together with so many other Utopias. 

With the word “* Utopia ” we touch the core of Mr. Voigt’s argument. 
He approaches his subject not from the economic but from the spiritual 
side, and by doing so he implicitly demonstrates how one-sided is the 
purely economic approach to major political phenomena. For him, as 
for Pareto, such modern political creeds as Fascism and Bolshevism are 
essentially religious phenomena. And, being himself a Christian with a 
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strong leaning towards Calvinistic views, he regards these “ secular 
religions ” or, as he puts it even more graphically, “ secular messian- 
isms,” as anti-religions. ‘“‘ Give unto Cesar what is Casar’s and unto 
God what is God’s ” runs the biblical precept. ‘“‘ Give unto Cesar what 
is God’s”’ is the precept of secular messianism. All political religions 
in our time are demoniac revolts against the limitations of human nature, 
are attempts to create heaven on earth. But who attempts to create 
heaven on earth, inevitably creates hell on earth. So far Mr. Voigt. 
There will be many who will be inclined to agree with this conclusion. 

Thus the main thesis of Mr. Voigt is that all totalitarian movements, 
being religions, or rather anti-religions, must be analysed, not so much 
as attempts to cope with concrete and practical problems, but as luciferic 
revolts timed at breaking down the limits of humanity, at creating the 
superman. Hence their complete neglect for human values, their readi- 
ness to use every cruelty, every lie, their disregard of honour, of chivalry, 
and most of all of pity. Hence the proclamation of their heroes as 
sinless—the “ proletarian ”’ in Russia, the Nordic in Germany are gods— 
and the damnation of their adversaries—the bourgeois, the Jews—what- 
ever they may do. It is entirely irrelevant whether the “ gods ” are the 
real promoters of the regime, or whether its supposed adversaries are 
adversaries at all. But it is essential that Divinity is claimed for one 
section of the social body, whereas another one is treated as inherently 
satanic. The attempt to create heaven on earth implies the assumption 
of both an ecclesia triumphans and of an army of dark forces, however 
fictitious both may be. It is quite irrelevant who is proclaimed to be 
God and who to be Satan. The specific forms of secular dualism which, 
apparently, distinguish one secular church from another, are in fact 
quite meaningless. Only the attempt to crush all adversaries out of 
existence matters. 

These short indications give only a slight idea of the power of Voigt’s 
analysis of the totalitarian systems. His picture is fairly complete, and 
as a coherent description of totalitarianism as the result of one single 
central fact—“ secular religion ”—will, in my opinion, stand. There 
remain other problems which Mr. Voigt partly does not deal with, and 
partly treats in a manner which may leave many doubts in the mind of 
the reader. First of all, where are the reasons of this outburst of “‘ secular 
messianism ” which is apt to engulf our whole civilization in disaster ? 
Mr. Voigt insists that the phenomenon is not at all limited to totalitarian 
States. He regards that sort of absolute pacifism which is rampant in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries as an outstanding example of secular messianism, 
and he sees England, at the same time, menaced by the irruption of the 
more cruel forces of Fascism and Bolshevism, which, while their political 
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chances are limited, may well upset all moral and social ideals upon 
which British democracy is based. But the reader, the longer he listens 
to Mr. Voigt, the more is compelled to ask: And whence all this misery, 
all this moral perversion? The answer must not be sought in “‘ Unto 
Cesar.” While reading it, I continually remembered Dostoevski’s 
Possessed. Mr. Voigt’s analysis coincides in all essentials with that of 
Dostoevski, but Dostoevski succeeds in showing how the roots of the 
evil lay in the smooth, self-contented, hypocritical mind of the preceding 
age. ‘* The sons of these fine rethors are terrorists,’’ Dostoevski reminds 
us on every page. In Mr. Voigt’s analysis the rising of the totalitarian 
Powers appears almost like a mysterious and inexplicable curse upon 
the present age. 

The sociologist will perhaps be inclined to take exception to another 
aspect of Mr. Voigt’s argument, his treatment of Marx. For him, Marx 
is the arch-rebel, the evil-doer, the first promoter of secular religion. 
There is, indeed, no doubt that, in Marx’ views, there are elements of 
utopianism, of messianism, of the stirring of wild hatreds, even of blood- 
lust, which fully justify Mr. Voigt’s attacks. It is these elements which 
the Bolshevik section of the Marxist school has enhanced, to the detriment 
of all others. Yet Mr. Voigt’s analysis cannot be regarded as a presenta- 
tion of Marxism true to its original. Besides being the Utopian revolu- 
tionary prophet, Marx was one of the great social thinkers. Expert 
opinion will differ about the extent to which his conclusions can be 
regarded as valid to-day, and I personally am inclined to think that little 
remains of his teaching. Yet, if we have gone beyond him, we owe it 
largely to him. It is impossible to imagine any of the great sociologists 
of the last generation—be it Max Weber, Veblen, Pareto, Sorel, the 
sociological school of anthropology, and many many others—without 
Marx. And there exists indeed a parallelism between at least one aspect 
of Marxian thought and the views of Mr. Voigt. After all, Marx’ 
insistence upon the economic determination of history emphasizes the 
hopelessness of Utopian dreams in face of the limitations imposed upon 
humanity by the necessity to carry on its physical existence. In one 
sense—though it is not the sense consistently emphasized by Marx him- 
self—economic materialism may be used by the religiously-minded 
sociologist as one great paraphrase to the verdict with which man was 
driven out of paradise: ‘In the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat thy bread.” 
It is true that, in order to avail ourselves of these implications of Marx’ 
teachings, we must split their content in two, must rid them thoroughly 
of their Utopian elements. But would it not be one of the main tasks of 
sociology to draw the picture of man striving beyond the limits of his 
existence but continually held back by the necessity to win his livelihood ? 
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And could such a picture be drawn without regard to the work of Marx ? 
Certainly, this would not be “‘ Marxism.” But has not the influence of 
Marx proved to be much more fertile, in the scientific sense, outside the 
Marxist camp than inside it? Mr. Voigt, by analysing the disastrous 
effects of secular messianism upon scientific thinking has delivered the 
clue to this sterility of the avowed disciples of Marx in using the teachings 
of their master. Yet this is no reason to throw into the Orcus one of the 
greatest social thinkers we have ever had. F. R. Borkenau. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE LEARNED PROFESSIONS: An 
International Study of Occupational and Educational Planning. 
By Walter M. Kotschnig. Oxford University Press. 1937. 125. 6d. 


It was possible in the more optimistic days of the nineteenth century to 
look forward to a general advancement of society of which improved 
educational facilities would be the necessary concomitant and part 
cause. In 1890, Marshall could write: ‘‘ No change would conduce so 
much to a rapid increase in material wealth as an improvement of our 
schools ”’; he might well have added “ and of our universities.” General 
advancement in many forms, including an increase of material wealth, 
has taken place, partly as a result of the improvement in educational 
facilities which accompanied it, but there have been certain consequences 
which were never envisaged by those who looked forward so enthusiastic- 
ally to the outcome of educational improvements. In his international 
study of one such consequence, Unemployment in the Learned Professions, 
Dr. Kotschnig indicates the alarming dimensions of the over-supply of 
intellectual labour in a large number of countries, varying from highly 
industrialized economies like Britain, Germany, and the United States, 
to comparatively primitive ones, such as that of India, and discusses its 
underlying causes. 

Unemployment i in the learned professions is due in part to the technical 
difficulty of equating the demand and supply of intellectual labour. 
Since they do not satisfy primary needs, the demand for professional 
services is sensitive to changes in economic conditions, falling off rapidly 
in depression and recovering strongly with the return of prosperity. 
The number of entrants for whom employment can be found therefore 
fluctuates widely from year to year. In contrast, supply is highly 
inelastic. The time-lag between the decision to study for a profession 
and actual entry to that profession precludes any nice adjustment of 
supply and demand, for conditions may change radically in the interval. 
Nor need economic depression mean a reduction in student enrolments, 
for the numbers seeking the comparative security of the professions may 
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well increase at such times. Overcrowding in one profession may lead 
to a falling off in the number of entrants—often accompanied, however, 
by a rise in the number of entrants to other faculties—but the specialized 
training of to-day, given at a high cost in time and money, tends to 
diminish adaptability and induces graduates to wait for a revival in their 
prospective profession rather than to attempt to secure other employ- 
ment. Even when such employment is secured, it is often unworthy 
of the graduates’ ability, and is better termed ‘‘ misemployment.” 

But the problem is not merely one of the mechanics of adjustment : its 
roots go very deep and touch the ultimate purpose and motives of our 
civilization. The highly complex and urbanized society of so many 
countries to-day, built on the assumption of material progress for 
individual and community, can function only when the supply of highly 
skilled technicians and administrators is adequate to the needs of public 
and private enterprise. One obvious avenue of individual advancement 
is to secure entry to this class. The increase in material wealth and its 
redistribution, the emancipation of women and the decrease in the size 
of families, by opening up schools and universities to the middle and 
working classes, has made the attainment of this widely held ideal possible 
for large numbers of people of both sexes in many countries to-day. 
These are, as Dr. Kotschnig shows, potent factors in the widespread and 
rapid rise in the numbers of students, though the realignment of national 
boundaries after the War, by creating a new demand for intellectual 
workers, contributed substantially to that increase in a number of 
European countries, and “‘ the fetish of diplomas,” often coupled with 
academic salesmanship, has swollen the spate of students in others. 
Thus there are powerful social motives for an increase in the numbers of 
students, but no guarantee that those who train themselves in institutions 
of higher learning will find the type of employment they desire. Dr. 
Kotschnig adduces evidence from a very considerable number of countries 
of the unemployment resulting from the phenomenal rise in the number 
of graduates. 

Since the causes of the increase in the number of students are so deep- 
rooted and the technical difficulties of adjustment so considerable, 
superficial remedies, such as the tightening up of examinations, increase 
of fees, introduction of a numerus clausus, lengthening of courses, or 
restrictive measures directed at foreigners or women, are futile, be- 
cause they deal only with symptoms. Such positive measures as have 
been taken up to now by private agencies, student organizations, 
appointment boards or professional bodies to correlate the demand and 
supply of intellectual labour have only scratched the surface of the 


problem. 
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Dr. Kotschnig’s remedy for the fundamental ill of which unemployment 
in the learned professions is the alarming symptom, is occupational and 
educational planning. A permanent organization, working continuously, 
making estimates of the numbers needed in different professions in the 
future ‘on the basis of a careful analysis of existing needs and the 
directions in which they evolve ’” would do much, he thinks, to obviate 
the present gross maladjustments and consequent misery. 

On the side of education, he is clear that more education, not less, is 
wanted—“ any rigid curtailment of educational facilities is pernicious 
to society and contrary to the interests of the professions.”” Education in 
the future must, however, be much better adapted to the needs of the 
community than it has been in the past. Dr. Kotschnig rightly 
emphasizes that there must be greater differentiation in the type of 
education offered in secondary schools. Three types of educational 
programme will be necessary to do justice to the aptitudes of pupils and 
to meet the needs of society: (1) to prepare primarily for university 
and college ; (2) to educate highly trained artisans and technicians ; and 
(3) to create adaptability and educate for citizenship. 

Dr. Kotschnig is fully aware that his solution is no universal panacea, 
and that each country must work out the details of its own salvation. 
His modest claim is that such a system would relieve the pressure on the 
institutions of higher learning and diminish the numbers who, faute de 
mieux, become unsatisfactory college students. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Kotschnig’s book will be widely read, for it 
should do much to awaken public opinion to an aspect, important but 
appreciated only by the few, of what Professor Laski has called “ the 


crisis of our culture.’’ 
Apam COLLIER. 
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